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THE UTILITARIAN IN HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Of all subjects of public discussion none is so popular, so com- 
mon, and so unexhausted as that of education. Ever since a 
father and mother have become conscious of their possible re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the child or have been seized with 
a desire to make the new life more effective — and this was prob- 
ably a much later development — it has been a question of means 
and method. Doubtless the ideal will ever be to study the indi- 
vidual and after determining the strength and weakness of the 
inherent capacities, with the proper allowance for transmitted 
tendencies and environment, to choose a wise compromise between 
the method that will strengthen the weaker elements and thus 
secure a completeness and general efficiency and the method that 
will develop the child along its promising aptitudes, and thus 
give to it that specialized training that will individualize and stimu- 
late its efforts. Both theories persist and schools can be named 
in which each alone is pursued exclusively. Whichever is right, 
there is little doubt that the individual when he grows to maturity 
will be dissatisfied and wish that he had been treated by the oppo- 
site principle. 

3ut we have not seen fit and thus far even in America perhaps 
we have not been able to afford the luxury of this individualistic 
treatment and after roughly classifying and grading our pupils 
into groups far too large for successful and intelligent handling, 
we have sought to aim at some average treatment that should not 
be too outrageous as regards the individual. It has been a rough- 
and-ready method which has served as a general matrix within 
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which the individual souls have followed in large measure their 
own bent and inclinations, assimilating their peculiar intellectual 
food from the mass of information which is forced through the 
mind, and developing by means of general intellectual gymnastic 
exercises those particular mental qualities which fate intended to 
be developed. 

Thus in spite of it all in large measure the pupil educates him- 
self or herself and, with all the good will in the world, we do not 
aid in our instruction and training as much as we wish, or as 
much as is fairly proportionate to the effort we expend. What 
the extreme luxury of an individual teacher for each pupil may 
produce, especially given that that one teacher shall have the in- 
dispensable attributes of intelligence and sympathy, is seen in 
the few well-known cases of the blind deaf-mutes. Our colleges 
are appreciating this and are reducing the size of the sections 
taught by any instructor and in some cases appointing assistants 
to hold personal interviews with the students in order that the 
needs and difficulties of the individuals may be better known. 
Moreover in the minds of the more intelligent school committees 
the question is gradually rising whether it is right to be spending 
large sums for high school education, while, in the primary and 
grammar schools even though there may be seats enough for the 
children — which is not the case in all of our cities even in the 
best and most advanced of our public school systems,— that child 
is fortunate who gets one-fortieth or one-fiftieth of a teacher's 
attention, which is equivalent to saying that could the teacher be 
free for the five hours of the session to give her undivided atten- 
tion to the mental, physical, ethical and spiritual progress of her 
pupils, she may give six or seven minutes daily to the direction, 
instruction and examination of each pupil. Moreover, you have 
all noticed that in the circles of those who have larger means there 
is beginning to be a reaction toward smaller schools and even indi- 
vidual instructors, especially for girls. I fear that there may be a 
certain social snobbishness as a part of the reason for this, but 
aside from the tremendous loss in the training derived from asso- 
ciation, it has its advantage. 

Now all this is somewhat apart from my main topic except 
that it is illustrative of the force of tradition in educational methods, 
of the increasing importance given to the need of the individual 
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and of the reaction from the general confidence in a laissez faire 
system of education, in spite of all that has been written and 
spoken on this most fertile theme. In the higher education of 
women there have been two theories in conflict from the time 
when Mrs. Emma Willard first fought for the principle that women 
ought to have opportunities for more advanced training. The one 
may be called the utilitarian theory and the other the academic 
or liberal theory, although all of these words convey an idea that 
is prejudicial to the meaning I would give them. The first has 
been illustrated by the finishing schools and by any institution 
which held that the course of study should be related to the actual 
work that was to be done in after life whether restricted to the 
domestic or social relations of life or to a particular industry, and 
marriage and the cultivation of a home were rightly supposed to 
be the chief profession of a woman. It is true that the finishing 
schools were in a large measure schools of manners and were 
superficial to the last degree from the intellectual standpoint, but 
it is true also that they cultivated to a considerable extent the 
elements of true womanhood and perhaps retained in the indi- 
vidual woman a few things that are sometimes sacrificed for 
intellectual power. 

With regard to our colleges for women we see that there was 
at the outset a definite copying of the course of study in the older 
colleges. In so far as this meant a test of woman’s ability to 
follow successfully the man’s course of study, such a procedure had 
its advantages. I am inclined to think that the power of scientific 
research was considered the criterion, and in this women have 
achieved honors not only in our own universities, but in England, 
Germany, France and Switzerland, and there should always be the 
most complete opportunities for the woman with the ability and 
the inclination to pursue intellectual lines of thought and to de- 
velop creative capacities. Yet we are apt to overlook the funda- 
mental truth, so frankly expressed by Joseph de Maistre and 
recently emphasized by Professor Henri Marion, “L’erreur de 
certaines femmes est de s’imaginer que pour étre distinguées, elles 
doivent l’étre a la maniére des hommes. II n’y a rien de plus 
faux. La femme ne peut €tre supérieure que comme femme; des 
qu'elle veut €muler l’-homme, ce n’est qu’un singe.” Moreover, 
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while the German university is based on research and in large 
measure our own universities have followed somewhat the Ger- 
mans, our college is not German, but English, and the _ bacca- 
laureate degree in arts and not the doctorate in philosophy is still 
the symbol of our higher education. 

It takes but a cursory glance over the history of English col- 
leges to see that the original influences that formed the college 
were more the preparation for the professions than the mere 
desire for liberal culture. The chief function originally was the 
training of those masters of arts who might acquire enough 
general learning to impart it to others, and side by side with these 
were the clerks who were to carry on the traditions of the church. 
Later the law had its influence in the shaping of the curriculum 
for the degree. This was the institution which was the prototype 
of our American college and represented to the minds of the 
founders of Harvard and Yale, Brown and Dartmouth the ideal 
of academic training. In every one of these cases while general 
culture was one of the purposes, the preparation for the ministry 
and the law were strongly intrenched in the minds of the founders 
as secondary purposes. The development of the college pro- 
grammes has always been a compromise between these primary 
traditions, the exigencies of the treasury, and the increasingly 
strong demands from the clientele for more freedom to follow 
their own inclinations and in most cases so to choose their studies 
that they may the sooner fit themselves for their special careers. 
Wherever German influences have had their effect we find greater 
stress laid on special scientific facilities and the undergraduate 
department invaded by the demands from the investigator that his 
students shall have the most advanced training permissible in a 
given time along lines which are tributary to his special science. 
Where this has affected any work under the junior year we have 
really exceeded the Germans, for they have at least kept their 
gymnasium programmes broad and rich. 

This then was the genesis of the college course which was taken 
over by the earlier English public schools and American colleges 
for women and is in large measure maintained to-day. What I 
wish to emphasize is that there has been all the time in the men’s 
colleges an inclination toward the utilitarian. In our men’s col- 
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leges to-day elective courses are chosen mainly on the following 
principles — (i) to make the path through college the easiest 
possible ; (2) to lay the best foundation for a future career; (3) to 
anticipate the future career; (4) to obtain a general culture. I 
think I am not exaggerating when I say that the larger part of 
the young men who are going into the professions, including the 
profession of higher scientific research, choose their courses with 
reference to this future. Of those going into business the larger 
part choose a relatively easy course with perhaps some reference 
to a special subject of interest more or less ephemeral. I do not 
speak of the prescribed courses which are inserted principally to 
complete the disciplinary preparation for the true university work, 
and which under steady pressure of uneasy and reluctant students, 
are steadily diminishing. The tendency on the part of the college 
authorities has been to recognize this pressure toward early 
specialization and in some cases to encourage it by allowing a 
student to count the same year in both academic and professional 
courses. It would be unfair not to recognize the fact that a few 
institutions by means of a group system have endeavored to 
check the extreme specialization and to insist on a certain amount 
of breadth in the students’ choice. 

This specialization is, as I have said, a trend toward the utili- 
tarian, and a form of utilitarianism which is not for the most part 
well adapted to a woman’s college. The number of women enter- 
ing the ordinary professions of law, medicine and theology has 
been small and there is no marked relative increase as compared 
with the increase of the number of women seeking a higher edu- 
cation. The number of women engaged in higher scientific re- 
search is small and will remain small. Ne»t to the amelioration 
of human suffering, whether physical or spiritual, there is no more 
glorious vocation than the search for truth, and the search for 
truth has been generally identified with scientific research be- 
cause it is by the scientific method that we have our best avenue 
to the surest results. The number of men who are fitted to 
achieve anything whatever along this line is small, the number 
to achieve anything that is of importance is much smaller, and 
I must express my doubt as to the probability of there being as 
many women as men who will find this a fruitful avenue to use- 
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fulness. I should maintain then that in the general training of 
women, and that would apply to the greater part of our colleges, 
neither studies fundamental to the learned professions nor those 
of especial value for scientific research should be emphasized, 
and if the programmes of our colleges for men are to be copied, 
as they have been copied, we are unlikely to reach the best re- 
sults, unless we adopt the principle that there shall always be 
kept in view the future needs of women. 

What then we need in our college education is a_ general 
preparation for life, that which shall broaden the interests, shall 
sensitize the sympathies, shall give to each student an intelligent 
appreciation of the problems of life, both the individual life and 
the life of the state and society, that she may understand the joys 
and sorrows, the perplexities and the possibilities, so as to shape 
her own conduct that she may best help the world and herself. 
The importance of the concrete in education has already been 
recognized. Our science laboratories have been planned that the 
student may do the actual experiment and observe results as well 
as listen to general laws and isolated facts. The same principle 
is extended to social and psychical phenomena with increasingly 
satisfactory results. 

What I would further urge is this, that the primary profession 
of women shall also find its recognition in the college life, namely, 
the laws and economics of the home. I do not need to go into 
the details at this time, but I should like to call your attention 
to the serious change in the life of women which has taken place 
in the transition from the scattered independent rural homes to 
our greater concentration of human life, for sixty years ago the 
average home was rural and the occupations of the men agricul- 
tural. Until 1840, at the earliest, added to the ordinary domestic 
occupations, were the making of all butter and cheese, the comb- 
ing, carding, spinning, and weaving of woollen cloth and the 
cutting and making of homespun garments for all members of the 
family. No girl was properly trained who did not understand 
these arts and who could not effectively supervise them when es- 
tablished in her own home. Here was an industrial education in 
the extreme form, and yet one of every-day affairs. Apart from 
its usefulness, its educational value was immense. Those special 
tasks have passed away even for the farmer’s wife, and in the 
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multiplication of convenient devices and the quasi-communistic 
life we seem to be drifting into, and the unhappily increasing de- 
pendence upon an unhappily increasingly inadequate domestic 
4 service, have gradually given to women, especially to daughters, 
r more and more leisure. This has led to the increasing popularity 
of our institutions of higher education, and yet these, as I have 
said, I believe were not developed along the lines of highest use- 
fulness with special reference to the problem of the lives of women 
but have taken over the traditional programmes and have always 
had a particular relation to the needs of the professions which 
will be followed by men. I believe that the time has come 
when the special problems of a woman’s life should have some 
attention in the higher education. The subject of household 
economics is vague in its definition, but is by no means narrow or 
superficial. When we consider that the subject may well embrace 
not only questions relating to food, its selection and preparation, 
analysis and dangers, but also clothing, health, nursing, the finan- 
cial and economical aspect of domestic affairs, the architecture, 
equipment, and art of the house and its furnishing, the sanitation, 
heating and ventilation of the rooms, and finally the various 
aspects of sociology as applied to the relations of the family and 
its members to society, and the ethics of the individual lives, we 
may surely find material for a full course of four years. Such a 
course may include the general subjects of physics, chemistry, 
biology, bacteriology, physiology, and hygiene, art, architecture, 
economics, ethics, and sociology, always considered with reference 
to the more technical subjects of cookery, nursing, sanitation, 
clothing, marketing, the art of house furnishing, food analysis, and 
dietetics. What I would urge is surely not that our higher edu- 
cation shall become specialized household economics, but that in 
the programme there shall be a recognition that this is the future 
profession of most of the students and the applications of science 
and art and economics and philosophy in this direction shall be 
considered. There is room enough left for culture studies, for lan- 
guages classical and modern, for history, speculative philosophy, 
pure science and mathematics. I do not believe in narrowing the 
scope of education, but I urge that in self-defense there shall be 
the differentiation in respect to the future uses of the education 
that we already find in our men’s colleges. 
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Thus far I have been treating of the higher education as related 
to life in general. Now may I take up that special side my relation 
to which has secured me the honor of the invitation to address 
you this morning. I mean the preparation not merely for life 
but for a livelihood. Here we part company for a time with the 
general college, for I should deem it a sad mistake were we to 
feel it desirable either for men or for women generally to substi- 
tute the professional and technical college for the college of arts. 

There are three purposes to be subserved by industrial educa- 
tion, first, to give employment to those actually dependent upon 
their own efforts; second, to give a vocation to which women 
may turn should they become dependent in later life; and third, 
to make education concrete and practical in a still larger degree 
than I have assumed in discussing the general college education, 
in order that those latent or less developed talents of women may 
be brought forward and a more complete and harmonious result 
be secured. No woman who has a home to manage and direct is 
less well fitted for the task if she has attempted some definite 
and practical task in life. If she has no such occupation, she must 
either fill her life with social duties, many of which are perhaps 
more conventional than necessary, or seek for special tasks in self- 
improvement or philanthropy, and in very few cases will she be 
rid of that feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction which is the char- 
acteristic note of society to-day. How much all this unrest is 
due to the tendency toward greater concentration of population, 
to the transference to the factory and the specialist of so many 
tasks which were once woman’s lot and woman’s privilege, how 
much is due to an increasingly expensive mode of living, how 
much to any new philosophy of life or religion, it is not easy to 
say, but this is evident, that there is a vast amount of energy, of 
talent, and of usefulness going to waste, and if there is any justifi- 
cation for a college whose main purpose shall be industrial or 
technical, it is an economic and not a sentimental reason. 

Now there are three forms, perhaps we may say three grades, 
of industrial education both for women and for men and these 
grades may be roughly classed as trade, technical, and profes- 
sional. The trade schools deal mainly with things and manual 
dexterity, the professional with ideas. The trade schools for men 
prepare carpenters, plumbers, machinists, bricklayers, plasterers, 
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and the like, for women the few schools that exist lead to occupa- 
tions as seamstresses, tailors, cooks, laundresses, milliners, do- 
mestic helpers, telephonists, stenographers, typewriters, etc. The 
professional schools offer the learned professions of the ministry, 
the law and medicine to men and women alike, and in all likeli- 
hood they will attract very few more women in proportion than 
they attract now. There remains then the middle of these three 
classes of schools, those that may be called technical, that lie be- 
tween the range of those that are mainly dealing with things and 
those that are dealing mainly with ideas, that is, it will include 
those that require both brain and hand and which for women shall 
correspond to the schools of engineering for men. This is a field 
that an industrial college should occupy, and the time has come 
due to the change in methods of business and the demands of life 
when it may properly be established with the work ready to its 
hand. Let me then review at least six lines of work in which 
the various elements that characterize the special abilities of 
women may find play. 

1. With the concentration of population and the extension of 
the care which society is exercising over individuals, there is an 
increasing number of institutions which must shelter and provide 
for large numbers of people. The adequate and intelligent man- 
agement of these, the provision for their health and comfort is a 
problem that requires executive talent of a high order and an 
intellectual training above that of the ordinary education. It 
means the application of the latest discoveries of science and 
sociology and is in itself in each individual case an opportunity for 
research. It is not easy even to find competent matrons for college 
houses and heads for social settlements. There are very few in- 
stitutions to which we may turn for anything approximating 
proper training. The demand in the future for women of careful 
education with breadth of view, combined with talent for manage- 
ment of people and affairs is sure to grow larger and larger. In- 
stitutional housekeeping might well be called a profession and 
the compensation will increase with the qualifications of the 
persons offering themselves for such employment. 

2. With the increase in business complexities additional con- 
veniences are demanded, and the need for more and more efficient 
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help is felt by every business and professional man and woman. 
Twenty years ago the typewriter and the telephone were curiosities, 
they are now necessities, and every added improvement is patron- 
ized with avidity. A stenographer has ordinarily been regarded 
as a luxury, to be afforded only by newspapers, courts of justice, 
or public conventions. To-day the pressure of business affairs 
makes this a commonplace in every office and public hotel. But 
there is a need widely felt and rarely realized. In place of a 
mechanical operator is needed an intelligent brain—one who 
shall have not only the knowledge of the special arts of the stenog- 
rapher, the typewriter, and the accountant, but one who can exe- 
cute ideas and can be the active and independent agent of her 
employer, whether the latter be a business man, a lawyer, a phy- 
Ssician, a scientific man, a woman of society, a clerk, or a college. 
The recognition of secretarial work as a distinct vocation for 
which a woman may be properly and helpfully trained is a step 
needed at the present time. Of stenographers and typewriters 
there is no end, but they represent only the trade school. The 
secretary represents the partial transition from mere dexterity 
to the use of ideas. 

3. The establishment of hospitals and the increased knowledge 
of hygiene has led to the development of skilled nursing as an 
independent profession, a movement that has contributed much 
to the relief of human suffering. It has been a glorious applica- 
tion of qualities that are especially the prerogative of women. I 
do not believe that the culmination of this profession has been 
reached, but I am sure that there is room for the union of dex- 
terous and sympathetic skill with a more fundamental knowledge of 
applied science and the elements of medicine. With this extension 
the intellectual standing of the profession must rise. 

4. The aggregation of people and the more general intellectual 
enlightenment has led to the collection of books and their care, 
and from this has come the vocation of the trained librarian. 
However much mechanical routine there may be in the librarian’s 
daily duties, the work is fundamentally intellectual and its proper 
discharge requires not only an acquaintance with books, but a 
sympathetic appreciation of the needs of those who use them. 

5. Another sign of growth in this country is the increasing in- 
terest in flowers and the growing demand for their production, 
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as well as the general attention to gardening, both domestic and 
architectural. The raising of small fruits and vegetables by in- 
tensive agriculture is a profitable employment in the neighbor- 
hood of cities. To these may be added landscape gardening and 
even landscape architecture. All of these furnish opportunities 
for the industry of women and promise profit. Their success will 
depend in large measure on their acquaintance with the scientific 
principles underlying these occupations and on their general 
training in preparation for it. 

6. In the earlier history of the country, especially in those 
regions where the contest with nature has been most strenuous 
and wherever time and attention has been absorbed in manu- 
facturing and commerce, but little attention has been given to 
form and color. It is a sign of renaissance that in these later 
years there is a renewal of the desire to unite the useful and the 
beautiful. There has been a return to the forms of furniture 
which has been found among the possessions of our ancestors 
and which were a bequest from the old world. The antique, the 
colonial, are terms connoting far more than the idea of age. The 
efforts of Morris and his friends in England have found echoes 
here and there in our own land, and the task of public education 
in artistic crafts is well begun. The demand for artistic designs 
of originality and attractiveness was never greater, and the knowl- 
edge of the means of expressing them in pottery, in wood, in 
metal, in textiles, and paper, in bookbinding, in utensils and fur- 
niture is one of genuine and large commercial value. A woman 
with this talent has a large field before her and opportunities for 
training and study are more and more numerous. 

Furthermore, there is the great realm of teaching, not only of 
general studies of all grades, but also of each of the special oc- 
cupations enumerated above and the simpler forms of which are 
being introduced into our public schools. Teaching is one of the 
most natural of occupations for women, one in which she especially 
succeeds and one the demand for which will never end. Our states 
have provided the training for the public schools, but at present 
there is a large demand for teachers of the special practical subjects. 

It is to supply an institution that will give the special training 
in these various forms that Simmons College has been founded. 
It aims not merely to give the industrial training, which would 
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make it simply a technical institute, but to give the intellectual 
foundation that lies at the base of each of these occupations. It 
must give all the science and language, all the history, economics, 
politics, and philosophy, that shall illuminate the life which these 
girls are to lead. It does not for a moment aspire to supplant 
the regular college which will always give far more than it can 
give toward the enrichment and beautifying of life, but it wel- 
comes those who are obliged or wish to prepare themselves for 
a livelihood, and yet cannot give the time or money to secure 
the four years of the general college life and the one, two, or 
three years of technical study. It opens its doors with a hearty 
welcome to all who having had their general training elsewhere 
come to it for that special training that may make their 
lives of greater usefulness. If it succeeds in bringing into the 
great web of industrial society some of the isolated lives with 
all their splendid energy and resources, and in making them avail- 
able for the welfare of mankind, it will have well justified the dream 
of that thrifty Boston merchant who, thirty or more years ago 
before the higher education of women had fairly begun, expressed 
his wish that after his fortune had sufficiently accumulated, it 
should be used as best it might to enable women to make their 
lives most useful, and in carrying out his plan, the college appeals 
to that great body of educated women who are represented here 
for their sympathy and assistance. 
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THE FUTURE OF WOMEN IN INDEPENDENT STUDY 
AND RESEARCH. 


The subject I have been asked to speak on to-night seems to 
me of paramount importance in women’s education. All other 
questions connected with their education have been on trial, so 
to speak, for the past twenty-five years, and a practically unani- 
mous verdict has been rendered in favor of the defendant. Girls 
are able to work side by side with boys from the kindergarten 
through the university without detriment to their health; they are 
able to study at least as well as boys— many teachers go so far 
as to say decidedly better. The results of their studies, when 
measured by any known tests of examination, however severe and 
prolonged, like the English university honor examinations, are as 
good, and the average number of successes in examination is even 
higher among women than among men. An English professor 
opposed to the admission of women to Oxford degrees angrily 
characterizes this success as “ the fatal facility of women in passing 
examinations”. It has been proved beyond the possibility of 
doubt that under the strain of study the average of nervous break- 
downs among women is, if anything, less than among men; the 
preposterous and wicked lie that a college course interferes with 
happy wifehood and motherhood has been disproved by the mar- 
riages of thousands of college women. So too the delusion so 
fondly cherished by many men that certain studies were adapted 
to women’s minds, and certain studies were not, has finally melted 
away before the avidity and rapture with which girls devote them- 
selves to Greek and Latin and mathematics. Strange indeed it 
would have been if one-half of the human race had been unmoved 
by the supreme imaginations of Greek genius and deaf to the 
immutable laws of the universe as they unfold themselves in 
mathematics and science. 

Still more strange would it seem to be, and crueler than any 
trick that has been played by destiny, if women, to whom so much 
has been given, should be denied the crowning gift of all, the 
power of original thought and research, if, living in the closest 
companionship with men of the races dominant in speculative 
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thought and inventive genius, and inheriting the physical and 
moral characteristics of their fathers as well as of their motkers, 
women did not inherit also the highest qualities of all and could 
only acquire like parrots the results of men’s scholarship, and 
work over again like calculating machines, without adding any- 
thing original of their own, the mathematical, electrical, and 
mechanical problems by which famous men have solved the 
secrets of nature. 

Yet this power of original thought is seriously denied by many 
learned men, and by many men teachers, and strange to say by 
many women themselves. But let us summon all our fortitude 
and patience; it is the last lurking place of prejudice. The de- 
fendant is brought to the bar of judgment for the last time — 
health, intellect, and inclination to study were all denied at this 
bar within the past twenty-five years. I may as well say that I 
feel toward this whole question of the original power of women 
somewhat as I do toward that of eternal punishment. It simply 
cannot be if “ God’s in his heaven”. The possibility that women 
should be found to be without this power in the future, when 
present conditions have sufficiently altered, is to me unimaginable. 
Yet I admit that there is at present very little if any conclusive 
proof, and that the question is a fairly debatable one. 

We have to guide us in conducting our argument many different 
kinds of evidence greatly varying in value. If we can show that 
even one woman has possessed creative power of the highest kind, 
and can adduce indications of originality and independent scholar- 
ship and research however slight in other women, and can satis- 
factorily explain in what way the peculiar circumstances of women’s 
lives tend to prevent this latent power from manifesting itself, we 
have, I think, gone far toward establishing presumptive evidence 
for our contention. 

First of all we may, I think, effectively dispose of the argument 
so often urged that inasmuch as there have been no great original 
scholars or investigators among women there never will be, by 
saying that twenty-five years ago the same statement was made 
about women’s power to compete successfully with men in college 
and university examinations; and that in countries like Germany, 
where women are not yet allowed to teach in higher secondary 
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schools, they are theoretically denied the ability to teach suc- 
cessfully high school studies not only to boys, but to girls; and 
that in England, where there are no women teachers in the mixed 
secondary schools, there are to be found many intelligent English- 
men who deny that women have the power to teach or control 
boys in the high school. We know in America from actual de- 
monstration how absurd are such a priori arguments. We may 
conclude that if women did not before prove their capacity for 
hard intellectual work or their ability to teach subjects of high 
school grade, it was because for some reason circumstances did 
not permit them to show the power they had always possessed. 
I believe that it is exactly the same in the case of original research. 

Original power of the highest kind is, of course, the possession 
of very few in any generation out of the millions upon millions 
that are born into the world, and of these few still fewer again are 
enabled by circumstances to develop and use this power so as to 
become famous as scholars, scientists, or inventors. Now if we 
assume that women as I fully believe are endowed as frequently 
as men with this originality of thought, there are a thousand — I 
might almost say a million— chances to one against its mani- 
festing itself. In the first place, it is only within the past twenty- 
five years that women have had sufficiently good educational op- 
portunities to be able to develop any scholarly endowments at all, 
and in these twenty-five years comparatively so few women have 
been able to take advantage of these opportunities, which only 
lately have been of the best, and those few have been so hampered 
by every sort of unreasonable restriction that by the law of prob- 
ability, unless we suppose women more gifted than men, there has 
not been time for them to develop much original power. In 1900 
I made a careful estimate from all available sources of the number 
of women in the civilized world that had been graduated from 
college, even from very elementary colleges, and I found that it 
did not exceed 50,000. Now if for every 50,000 men that were 
graduated from college there were produced one genius in re- 
search we should be indeed fortunate. But scholarly work is not 
the product of the ordinary college course, nor is it to be found, 
except very rarely, even in doctor’s dissertations, which represent 
the work of young students in the years immediately following 
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graduation. Women find not the slightest difficulty in turning 
out doctor’s dissertations as good as or better than the average. 
Scholarly work is usually produced by instructors or fellows or 
docents connected with a university or college under the spur of 
competition for professorships, and of a struggle for a livelihood. 
The probability of its being produced is infinitely increased by 
association and companionship with other investigators. Women 
are practically excluded from the chance of professorships except 
in a few women’s colleges, so that the spur of competition is 
largely lacking; they are to a great extent supported, or might be 
if they wished, by their parents or by a husband, so that the 
struggle for a livelihood is also lacking; and because there are as 
yet so few women engaged in research and conventions do not 
admit of unrestrained association between men and women, 
women are cut off almost wholly from the companionship with 
other scholars which is the most important factor of all in original 
production. So far as I know we have preserved in letters and 
journals records of the inner lives of only three women of genius, 
Mary Somerville, Sonia Kovalevsky, the great mathematicians, 
and Marie Bashkirtseff, the young and original artist, and the 
picture they give of loneliness and lack of scholarly and artistic 
companionship with their fellows is appalling. There are only 
two professions, acting and singing, where women have this un- 
restrained artistic association, and in these there is no apparent dif- 
ference in salary or fame between the supreme successes of men and 
women, the balance if anything turning in favor of women. Then 
too a very serious drawback is the inherited tradition — which I 
am not criticising except in so far as it interferes with her original 
production — that a woman is the sick nurse and unpaid com- 
panion of her family, and that in her holidays, if she is a bread- 
winner, and in the long summer vacation when men are doing 
the work that will make them known as scholars; or if she lives 
at home, day in and day out she must give of her vitality and life 
to the older generation. The woman professor or woman doctor 
often does the work of two women, the old-fashioned woman and 
the new rolled into one, and I defy a Kepler, a Newton, an Edison, 
a Sir William Thomson, or a Pasteur, to make great discoveries 
under such circumstances. All his domestic life is arranged for 
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the convenience of a man of genius, but a woman of genius must 
give way on every point in her home life. Only in two professions, 
again singing and acting, are the money prizes of success so great 
that the husbands and fathers and mothers of such women play 
the role of women in the family of a great man. There are various 
other details of a woman’s life, trivial in themselves but very im- 
portant in the mass, such as the greater relative expense, incon- 
venience, and unhealthfulness of a woman’s dress as compared to 
a man’s; the much greater time required to procure and keep in 
order a woman’s wardrobe when it is procured; the calls and social 
duties expected of a woman, if she is to have any social life what- 
ever, by other women, and performed for a man by the women 
of his family; the impossibility for conventional reasons of a poor 
woman (and all scholars and investigators are poor at first, and 
often at last) living anything like so cheaply as a poor man, or 
travelling as cheaply. 

Original investigation and research, in that it is one of the 
greatest manifestations of human faculty, requires all our powers 
at their best; it is as it were the product of the surplus energy 
and vitality of the whole human being; and every tiniest circum- 
stance that lessens this abundant overflow of power greatly affects 
the quality of the original product, and indeed the probability of 
its being produced at all. I think I have sufficiently shown the 
reasons peculiar to their sex that tend at present to limit the origi- 
nal and independent output of women in science and letters; but 
I have left to the last the most important consideration of all. 
Women scholars who feel within themselves the wonderful gifts 
of originality and power and who desire above all other things to 
give these gifts free play, must as a rule deny themselves the com- 
panionship of married life, because unless the men whom they 
wish to marry have abundant fortunes, which is most improbable, 
as scholarly women are not attracted by bankers or captains of 
industry — and the reverse is also true — they must occupy them- 
selves with household cares of the most unintelligent and mechani- 
cal kind, which would kill in any man, and does kill in most 
women, the desire and the power for original work. Very few 
men would make, and very few women do make, this sacrifice of 
personal happiness, for there comes a time in most men’s and 
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women’s lives when they desire above all things to marry some one 
individual man or woman. The choice to remain unmarried is 
more difficult for a woman and perhaps for this reason so seldom 
made because, without prolonged trial throughout a long life, no 
one can be sure just how much he or she can add to human 
knowledge. I am sure that I need not add that in my opinion 
this lack of scholarly companionship and this sacrifice of marriage 
on the part of women scholars, and all these circumstances that I 
have enumerated of a woman’s life that militate against the highest 
success in scholarship, are not to be regarded as a permanent 
handicap. Collegebred women are now working seriously on the 
problem of household economy, and it seems to me that we shall 
richly deserve our fate if we cannot solve it; but until it is solved 
domestic difficulties will limit the power of women in every 
direction. 

I have devoted the greater part of my argument to’ describing 
the peculiar circumstances of women’s lives that tend to prevent 
the production of original scholarly work, and the same circum- 
stances limit in the same way the production of literary and 
artistic work by women. My remaining task is easy. As a woman 
of supreme creative genius I will name Sappho, the fragments of 
whose poems show her to be unsurpassed, and probably never to 
be surpassed, in lyric splendor. The chances were immensely 
against the development of a woman poet in classic times, and 
that this woman poet should be the greatest lyric poet of the world 
was beyond all the laws of probability. In England —for I will 
confine myself to England, as the force of the argument is as 
great if I name a few women of genius as many—a woman, 
Charlotte Bronté, has created the most imaginative concrete and 
impassioned examples of English fiction, the great novel of her 
sister, Emily Bronté, ranking second only to hers; a woman, Jane 
Austen, has written, many people think and I agree with them, 
the most artistically perfect novels written in English; a woman, 
George Eliot, is regarded by many people as second only to 
Thackeray among English novelists of the last half of the Nine- 
teenth Century, and her influence over the thought of her genera- 
tion was undoubtedly much greater than his; and innumerable 
other excellent women novelists of the second rank might be men- 
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tioned. Indeed so out of proportion to men are women novelists 
in number and in those qualities that bring financial success in 
America and England, that it looks as if novel writing, like teach- 
ing, nursing, stenography, and library work, were destined to 
become the profession of women. And in poetry, although with 
the exception of Sappho there have as yet been no women poets of 
supreme genius, there have been many like Mrs. Browning and 
Christina Rossetti who must be regarded as standing relatively 
high in the second rank and were unquestionably endowed with 
poetic genius. Acting and singing I have already spoken of. 
There are on the whole at the present time more great actors and 
singers, commanding higher salaries, among women than among 
men. Women artists are producing more and better works every’ 
year, and there has been in France one woman, Rosa Bonheur, 
of the highest rank in her own generation, and in America to-day 
Miss Cecilia Beaux and Miss Mary Cassatt rank second only to 
Mr. Whistler and Mr. Sargent. 

Yet as twenty-five years ago women were denied the capacity, 
inclination, and health to succeed in university studies, because 
they had not as yet had the opportunity to prove that they pos- 
sessed all these qualifications in superabundant measure; so a little 
more than a century ago women would have been denied the power 
to write great novels, and poems, paint great pictures, and act 
and sing great roles; and so in like manner, because the circum- 
stances of women’s lives have been in the past, and still continue 
to be, unfavorable in the highest degree to scholarly investigation 
and research, most people do not hesitate to deny to women as 
a sex this last, and in many aspects highest, endowment of human 
faculty. But the time of actual demonstration is close at hand. 
Women scholars and investigators, of whom Madame Kovalevsky 
is as yet the greatest, are already producing in sufficient numbers 
to warrant us in believing that we shall have many women scholars 
and inventors of eminence before the century closes. The future 
of women in independent study and research seems to me sure. 
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ORIGINAL RESEARCH. 


What shall I say? You do not want me to tell you what origi- 
nal research is. You do not want me to tell you what its value 
is or to give you a history of original research. Any one of 
these points might be elaborated to almost any extent. 

The word, or rather the expression, original research, has been, 
it seems to me, somewhat abused and played with within the last 
dozen years or more. It is a charm to conjure with also, and | 
fear that there are people — not in this audience — who sometimes 
use the expression without having a very clear idea in regard to its 
meaning. I have heard conversations in which the expression is 
used in a flippant way, and as though it carried with it its own 
definition. Yet it is not so easy to define what original research is. 
To be sure, we can give a dictionary definition, which, of course, 
leaves us in a helpless condition. Whether we can get to realize 
what it means is another question. I do not believe that any one 
can get a full realization of what original research is —what it 
means — without engaging in it and seeing something of its work- 
ings. And then it is only by slow processes that one comes to 
realize what that expression carries with it. 

It is easy enough to say that original research is work under- 
taken for the purpose of finding out something that is unknown. 
That is true enough, but there are a good many efforts of that 
kind that hardly come under the head of original research. People 
are all the time undertaking work to find out something that is 
not known, but this is often not worth finding out. Nothing is 
added to the stock of knowledge that is of any value whatever ; 
and any work of that kind can be eliminated from the field of 
research. It is any kind of work that adds to the sum total of 
human knowledge of the past, present, or future. It is a broad 
term, but after all, when one has been engaged in that kind of 
work for many years, he begins to realize that it means some- 
thing and means something very important. Now, the mere 
stating of a definition, therefore — and that is true not only of this 
case but of most other cases —the mere stating of the definition 
does not give us what we want — does not give an explanation of 
the significance of the expression. 
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Another point that I think I should mention is one that is per- 
fectly evident, but still I think I should mention it, it is that 
original research, though talked of much more in this country 
than it was twenty or thirty years ago, is nothing new. It is an 
old process in which the human race has been engaged from times 
as early as we know anything about. From what is technically 
known as time immemorial, people have been engaged in original 
research. We have the desire to know born in us. The desire 
to know shows itself at the very earliest period of life, and in a 
sense the youngest members of our race are the most active 
original investigators. I do not dignify their work by the name 
of original research, but the process is the same and the general 
incentive is the same, though there are added incentives as we get 
older. This is always going on and it is very fortunate that it is. 

This brings me to the next question, the question as to the 
value of research. In the first place, it furnishes us with the 
raw material of our thoughts. That perhaps is not very intelli- 
gible. If we should stop or if the human race should stop original 
research —it is not conceivable that the human race is going to 
do anything of the sort — but if it should stop, what would hap- 
pen? It would be very much like stopping the cultivation of the 
soil. We know what the result of that would be. In the latter 
case, we should starve physically, and in the former case we should 
starve intellectually. We could, for a time, work profitably upon 
the material that has been furnished us up to the present, but 
we require new discoveries of fact, both of the present and of 
the past. We need historical research, archeological research as 
well as research into the material things around us —the earth, 
the air, everything that pertains to the material universe. We must 
keep on learning more and more in regard to everything that 
presents itself to us for study or we shall starve intellectually. 
Our thoughts will in time be engaged in a process that is some- 
times inelegantly described as “ pulling themselves up by their 
bootstraps.” We should not get anything new —no new points 
of view would be attained. To be sure, there is enough at present 
to keep us for a long time, but the time would come when this 
would be unprofitable unless we kept adding to our stock of 
knowledge. We cannot make any progress without original re- 
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search. That is perhaps too simple a statement. I ought not to 
make it. It is altogether too simple for such an occasion as this. 
I may say, however, that it sometimes helps me to think of the 
subject in that way; to try to imagine what the result would be if 
original research should be stopped. We recognize the value of re- 
search from the material point of view, but perhaps not always 
from the intellectual point of view. I will not discuss its value from 
a moral point of view, though I am inclined to think that in some 
ways intellectual development is connected with moral develop- 
ment, but that is a delicate subject that no one can discuss 
properly. 

There is no question about the value of original research to 
the human race as a whole. I should be glad to say something 
about its influence upon the persons who are engaged in it, but, 
as I understand from the title, that matter is to be discussed by 
the next speaker and I| will not dwell upon it, though I have 
great interest in that side of the subject. 

There is another subject that I should refer to, which perhaps 
should be taken up partly under the head of reflex action — that 
is the effect produced upon all those who come within the range 
of original research. It seems to me that that kind of work is 
calculated to enable those who get under its influence to distin- 
guish between what I may call sham knowledge and true knowl- 
edge. One gets to know things in a real way — gets to measure 
the value of knowledge — gets to understand its limitations. The 
investigator of any subject knows that subject better than any 
other person knows it, and that kind of knowledge is well calcu- 
lated to counteract sham knowledge. In days gone by —I do not 
know that it is true at the present time —in days gone by there 
was a practice familiar enough in all our schools and colleges 
which used to produce upon me a most unpleasant impression. 
At the close of a college course the best students in the class 
were allowed to get up before large audiences and discuss the 
deepest problems of the universe. The so-called commencement 
addresses —I used to know something about them for I had to 
listen to them every year— were to my mind examples of a 
kind of mental activity that ought not to be allowed in colleges. 
The whole college course seemed to tend to this culmination. 
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The kind of knowledge the students exhibited was what I call 
sham knowledge. They knew a little about this or that, which 
they had dug up from an encyclopedia or some secondary book 
of history, but not from original sources. It was a waste of time, 
and the moral effect of that kind of work, in my opinion, was 
very bad. Now, I should very much rather have these students 
come under the influence of some one who knows what true 
knowledge is. It would be very much better for these young 
people to get a glimpse of what is meant by original research. 
This would tend to put them in a better position to weigh evidence, 
to know what the truth is, and to prevent, to some extent perhaps, 
the reckless talking on any subject that may be up that is charac- 
teristic of the human race. That is a result that I think would 
be one of the best that could be reached in getting an education. 
If people would learn to talk upon subjects of which they know 
something and not to talk on subjects of which they do not know 
anything, the greatest reform I know anything about would be 
effected. Most discussions would be short, for in most discus- 
sions that we listen to, ignorance of the subject is the character- 
istic feature. 

Original research acts in the direction of eliminating that sham 
knowledge and getting people back to the facts and keeping them 
in accord with them. 

The third point to which I ask your attention is this. If re- 
search is a good thing —I need not discuss that — it is perhaps 
foolish of me to mention it—then it is plainly desirable that 
researchers should be developed, and that is the subject upon 
which I wish to speak more particularly —the development or 
education of researchers or investigators. How shall we edu- 
cate investigators? Some of them do not need it. They educate 
themselves. Some of the very highest type do not require any 
special system to develop their powers. We never provide espe- 
cially for these exceptions, but we must take into account those 
who are not of this class. They are the ones for whom our schools, 
colleges and universities are working. They are not working for 
that highest class alone. If they were they would have very little 
to do, for the number, as has been said by President Thomas, is 
very small. 
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We must take the next class—the able young people who 
have the power to take up this work if they are well trained. 
What can be done for them? What has been the development 
of this line in this country—for it is with reference to this 
country that I wish particularly to speak. Now, this is a subject 
that requires delicate handling, at least on my part, as I shall 
have to refer —and I do it without any desire whatever to laud 
any particular institution—I shall have to refer to a particular 
institution in speaking of this work. I am perfectly willing to 
leave it nameless, but you will understand that an inference can 
be drawn. | do not do it in the least to put that institution ahead 
of any other, but as a bit of history it seems necessary that I 
should refer to the Johns Hopkins University. As most of you 
know, that University was started twenty-six years ago. This 
is the twenty-seventh year of its existence. Up to the time 
that it was opened, there was no systematic effort to do this 
particular kind of work —that is, to train investigators. There 
were investigators and there were good investigators scattered 
over the country. The number was small. If in those days one 
desired to become an investigator, in most cases he would be sent 
to Germany or to some European country. There were to be 
sure excellent investigators here who had never seen Germany, 
never got under the influence of those laboratories. How is it 
that the Johns Hopkins University started that work? It has 
by no means done the whole of it, but it started it. How did it 
come about? As I happen to know the history of that movement, 
you will pardon me if I say a few words about it. 

There was one idea in the minds of all of us who were working 
at the foundation of the John Hopkins University, and it has 
become the characteristic idea of that university — and that was 
that we must do something in the way of the better development 
of investigators. At first, we thought it would be sufficient sim- 
ply to let the students come together and select their courses. 
They were advanced — they were college graduates — they would 
do whatever was right, and the results would be satisfactory. 
We found very soon that that was not a good method of proce- 
dure. We found that something was needed to keep them in 
line. There was a good deal of indefinite browsing. They would 
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fly from one thing to another. They would find something 
peculiar about one teacher, and something they did not like about 
another teacher. There was a good deal of what I might call 
puttering. And those of us who were charged with the manage- 
ment of affairs concluded that we must take advantage of the 
degree. We must offer something in order to keep these students 
in line. The Ph. D. degree was the next thing after the A. B. 
degree, and we recognized that we must offer this in order to 
keep that body of workers in line, and that, in order to secure 
the results we wanted, it was also necessary to require a piece 
of research as a requisite for that degree. That is the machinery 
we used. We thought, at first, that we might avoid it, but 
we found we must adopt it, and so since that time we have 
followed that course which is so familiar now. In a few 
years, a large demand was created for those who had this 
particular kind of training. Many colleges would not consider 
applications for professorships or other positions unless the appli- 
cants had the degree of Ph. D., and so you see these things 
worked together. A demand was created for those who had taken 
the Ph. D. and that required some original research. One thing 
supported the other and original research became a factor in train- 
ing as it had never been before in this country. Then the result led 
other institutions to adopt similar methods, and there has been a 
very remarkable development throughout the country within the 
last few years, so that from having the largest number of graduate 
students at one time at the Johns Hopkins University, we are 
now perhaps fourth or fifth in the list in this respect. This has 
brought about throughout the country great activity in original 
research, and if we go back twenty-five or thirty years we shall see 
that this matter of original research has played an important part 
in education. The change has taken place very rapidly. The 
amount of research that is done now is enormous compared with 
what was done twenty-five or thirty years ago, and that has been 
brought about—I emphasize it— within the period of twenty- 
five years or thereabouts. Possibly this idea has been overdone. 
I do not mean in the universities — though even that is a ques- 
tion — but certainly we hear a little too much about original re- 
search in other institutions than the universities. Not long ago, 
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I was talking with a fond mother who told me that her small 
boy aged six had to argue in a debate—take one side of it, 
not both sides—and that in order to appear well before the 
audience in the school, he had to undertake some original research. 
I understood that original research was a characteristic of that 
school and yet I knew some of the teachers — knew the principal, 
and they were sensible people. But that idea had got into their 
heads, that if original research is good anywhere it is good every- 
where. If good in the university, it is good in the primary schools. 

Then again it is a fair question whether original research that 
is good for the specialist is good for everybody even if sufficiently 
mature. It is coming into some colleges, and in the college course 
in some places original research is required. I was reading not 
long ago — within a few days—an address given before a school 
of pharmacy in which the speaker said that, if he had his way, he 
would require original research from every graduate and would 
require that every graduate — there were one hundred that year — 
should contribute something to human knowledge. You see the 
idea is abroad. Very well! If kept in its proper place, all the 
better, but we must be cautious not to overwork it. 

One more thought and I will conclude. During the past few 
years we have been training in the various universities of this 
country a great many young men and some young women to 
become investigators. Why is it that not more are engaged 
in this work at the present time? The number is very small, 
taking the total. This is a very unsatisfactory subject to dis- 
cuss. I have been engaged trying to train investigators, for at 
least twenty-five years—in fact, nearly thirty—and as I look 
back over these years and recall the number of those who 
have gone through that mill (shall I call it?), and then recall 
further the number of those who have kept up any sort of 
activity in that line, I feel very much like going away somewhere 
where I can be quiet, and saying very little about the subject of 
original research and training. The number of those who really 
accomplish anything after they have been through the course is 
very small. That is true, not only of this country, it is equally 
true of Germany. Certainly the proportion of those who accom- 
plish anything after they go through their course and have every 
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opportunity to become investigators is disappointingly small. 
Why is it? There are two or three obvious reasons. First, there 
is a lack of perseverance, which is a euphemistic expression for 
laziness, in a great many of these young men— it probably does 
not apply to young women from what I hear — it certainly applies 
to young men. They have not the power of keeping at it. The 
common excuse in such cases is that they are overworked, that 
they have not time, etc., and that is true in many cases, but I 
have known cases where it is a thin excuse. The real cause of 
the inactivity in these cases was the seeking of the line of least 
resistance which is so characteristic of human beings. I ventured 
not long ago to speak of this difficulty as playing an extremely 
important part in university work and was taken up by some of 
my friends who felt quite injured, but I have been thrown back 
upon my reflections since and I am sure that I am right. This 
tendency exhibits itself in many different ways which we all know 
and it is very difficult to overcome the influence. I have put lazi- 
ness as the first cause that prevents people from carrying on this 
work. Of course I should have put first the lack of ability even in 
those who have passed through the course. A person may be 
pulled along and pushed along and brought up to the examina- 
tions and may do quite creditable work and yet not have the ability 
to do that work when left to himself. It requires a certain fertility 
of imagination which does not exist in every able man. Lack of 
ablity and laziness are two of the causes which I should put down 
as interfering with this kind of work. 

Then there is the third that goes somewhat deeper and this 
raises a very important question. It is said and it is true, that 
the incentives to work in this line are not very great. There is 
not much in prospect for one who goes into the life of an in- 
vestigator. It is rather a dreary outlook if one sits down and 
thinks about it. The very highest class of minds do not think 
very much about it and we may eliminate them. But take the 
class just at the beginning of life —take a young man who thinks 
what he is going to do. Those who have brothers and sons and 
come in contact with young men must know something of that 
critical period in their lives when they have completed their col- 
lege work and the world is before them with nothing to indicate 
where they are going to start. I have had my heart touched in 
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many such cases and have tried to help them. Of course the very 
highest type does not give trouble in this way. 

There is another class —a very bright class — who feel that they 
have something to accomplish. Take the average healthy, ac- 
tive young man with a good mind, a healthy body and a desire 
to do something. Will he settle down to become a researcher? 
Not generally. Does he do it? Not often. He sees that there 
are better prospects in trade lines and he has a perfect right to 
take the chances. He sees lawyers holding high positions — he 
sees business men—not necessarily stockbrokers —in positions 
of great importance and accomplishing things which he does not 
always see the researcher accomplish, and at that period of life 
with activity showing itself at every point, he chooses an active 
life.— something that is likely to lead him into the position where 
such activity can be found. The chances are against the very 
brightest, quickest young men going into this work. I do not 
mean that they do not do it sometimes, but take the average 
healthy young men and the chances are that they do not go into 
this work — that they do not take up research as a life work. In 
this field, the prizes are not large enough. It is very well to say 
they ought not to do this, but they will take these chances into 
consideration. The conditions are unfavorable in this country for 
entrance into the work of research of those who are best fitted 
or would be best fitted to carry it on. We have to take up with 
a comparatively small remnant of men who feel that they must 
do this particular kind of work, and we get a curious collection 
out of the number,— some who have great ability, but the results 
in general are disappointing. The number of those who succeed as 
compared with the number of those who enter into this kind of 
work is small, and that is a most discouraging result of the 
work of those who are engaged in teaching in universities at 
the present time. The number of men who are brilliant in- 
vestigators or even excellent investigators is small. It is smaller 
here than in that country to which we often look as a model. 
I think if I had time I could point out certain conditions 
that exist in Germany which do not exist here, conditions 
that have great influence in drawing men into such work and 
bringing out their best efforts. Take the same men and place them 
under different conditions and the result would be very different. 
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These conditions cannot be reproduced in this country at present. 
That must be a very slow growth indeed. We have that to base 
our hopes for the future on. Look at the great advances that 
have taken place within the last quarter of a century. Twenty- 
five years ago the outlook was much less satisfactory than it is 
now. The change in that time has been rapid. If so much has 
been accomplished in twenty-five years, what may we not hope 
for in the future? I, myself, am most hopeful. I see develop- 
ments in every direction. There is much that I should like to see 
improved, but I fancy that will always be the case. Germany, our 
guide in such matters, is far from perfect. You will hear com- 
plaints everywhere in that country. You will always hear them, 
but we have had enough improvement here in the past few years 
to justify our brightest hopes. 
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THE REFLEX VALUES OF RESEARCH. 


Research is a large word and original research a still larger 
one. I need not tell what research is, nor attempt to define the 
heights and depths of i:. That has been admirably well done by 
my predecessors. I will describe a related thing about which I 
prefer to speak. Perhaps this will do: a passion for something 
intellectual that will help the world on; or a passion for some- 
thing intellectual, outside the individual claim, outside the family 
claim, outside the social claim. It is not the increase of one’s 
own knowledge or the rounding out of one’s own culture. 
Goethe’s pyramid of self-culture does not express it. It is a 
desire, with effort, to add somewhat to the world’s sum of 
benefit or knowledge. I should not confine this phase of activity 
to the discovery alone of a new truth or relation, but I should in- 
clude also the application of a new method. I should include the 
efforts at Hull House and Rivington Street, as well as the investi- 
gations of sociological relations by the latest and best devices. 
Since my object is to consider the reflex values of research, I need 
not confine my outlook to the strict limits of laboratory and 
library. It is rather the spirit and the motive collateral with the 
effort, and their secondary results, that bear upon my subject. 

I use the word passion, because I require a vigorous term. It 
must needs be an absorbing interest, if it is going to hold us in 
this American life of ours. I realize this as I watch young minds 
growing older in the press of contemporaneous conditions. It 
must be a deep-seated devotion, to retain vitality under the in- 
roads of the daily task, dull routine, unreasonable relatives, 
fashion, and dinner parties. It must be elastic enough to yield 
but not break even under the stress of courtship and marriage. 

Assuming that nature has given us this propelling love, and 
that good fortune has provided the training and the tools, what 
may be the reflex values of research? Let us look at the ques- 
tion in two ways, the effects upon the individual and the effects 
upon social relations. 

First, there is the general uplift of mind that always accom- 
panies intellectual effort that is genuine and sincere. Surely if the 
spirit of the truth seeker is present, one cannot but be lifted away 
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to a wider look upon life. Surely must one be led to a clearer 
perception of the “ deeper meaning at the heart of common sense,” 
to quote from Professor Royce. Further, this undercurrent of 
effort running through our daily experience must bring a concen- 
tration of power and a singleness of aim. We certainly need such 
an influence in the rush and hurry of our American life. What 
better answer to the thousand and one useless and fruitless de- 
mands of the busybody’s world, than this “ Engaged” writ upon 
the door front of our retreat? How quickly, after all, the worker 
is recognized to be a worker, and is allowed his clear space in the 
confusion of the social jungle. And from this clear space of the 
quiet worker, one can judge much more fairly of real and unreal 
meanings. Thus we can the better concentrate what power of 
thought we have upon the deserving centers, and press away to 
their appropriate smallness the dazing demands that ordinary 
experiences so magnify. The scattering of one’s power, produced 
by these various and unfounded claims upon us, leads to feeble- 
ness of purpose, monotony of will and lack of individuality. An 
individual, a real individual, who stands for himself, who has his 
idea, his own task, his obstinate insistence even, how refreshing 
he is! 

With the singleness of aim that a definite effort enforces, will 
come also a certain serenity of mind. In some departments of 
effort, indeed, it would seem difficult to keep hold on serenity. In 
dealing with sociological problems where the perverseness of the 
human units seems so utterly thwarting and antagonistic, it must 
appear to the onlooker impossible not to yield to discouragement. 
But we have all noted, I am sure, how invariably hopeful and 
optimistic the philanthropist is. 

With singleness of aim and concentration of power, there comes, 
closely following, simplicity in habit of life. Our seeker will need 
this greater simplicity in the practical way of gain in time. He 
must have it to accomplish any results. He will come to choose 
it for its own sake. Any power which brings the result of simplicity 
of habit comprises in itself also a power over circumstance. I mean 
by circumstance, the nonessential circumstance, the convention- 
ality, that stand in such big proportions before the ordinary eye. 
If our real duties weighed as much with us as these conventional 
requirements, we should be mostly very good people. What bet- 
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ter than the seeker’s task can help us to answer Marcus Aurelius’ 
question? He says: “ The greater part of what we say or do 
being unnecessary, if a man takes this away, he will have more 
leisure and less uneasiness. Accordingly on every occasion a 
man should ask himself, Is this one of the unnecessary things?” 
Prof. Munsterberg in a most interesting and stimulating ad- 
dress at Vassar College last June, entitled Knowledge and 
Beauty, held that the pursuit of knowledge does not give beauty, 
because it analyzes, separates, compares, while beauty must be 
seen as a whole, in isolation. There is an aspect, indeed, in 
which this is true. The poet does not analyze or compare, he 
feels the whole. But if no one had ever analyzed or compared, 
if the knowledge, which the contemplation of the past has gathered 
about the thing he feels, did not exist at all, would his feel- 
ing be as deep and broad as it is? Iam sure not. As I look 
up at the stars, am I more impressed with beauty, if I take them 
into my thought just as they look, a vast beautiful sphere of 
brilliant points, varied in light and color, turning about from 
east to west, or if I also take into my thought, as I look, their 
infinite distances, their intricate motions, their vast aggregations? 
How much deeper the latter impression of beauty and sublimity! 
And how could this ever have been a part of my thought, but 
for the patient, detailed study of the knowledge-seeker? Though 
one may hold that the immediate investigation of relations may 
not contribute an element to beauty consciousness, beauty is not 
far distant from the mental contemplation of these relations. The 
larger the culture, the greater the range of beauty sensibility. 
Therefore I believe that our truth-seeker, though dwelling imme- 
diately on some detail, is not sacrificing his power of perceiving 
beauty, indeed he may be adding to it. Doubtless the case of 
Darwin comes to your minds as I say this, and his confessed loss 
of interest in poetry and natural beauty, as he grew older and be- 
came more deeply absorbed in his discoveries. But is it only 
the investigator who loses, in his absorption, his early love of 
esthetic things? Does not the young man lose it in business or 
politics, or the young woman in the press of family and social 
life? I know nothing sadder than this growing indifference as the 
years increase, but I need not go so far away from the beaten 
track of experience as Darwin’s life, to find its parallel. Doubt- 
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less, as Emerson says, “ When Nature makes a genius, she spoils 
a man,” but doubtless also, any extreme absorption of attention 
lessens the power to see and feel the intangible beauty in which 
all things are enveloped. But it is short-sighted reasoning to hold 
that the absorption of the investigator is alone responsible for 
this loss of perception. Darwin recognized the loss, and ex- 
pressed it with regret. Many another mind of less capacity loses 
it, realizes not what it has lost, and knows no regret. How many 
people of your acquaintance read poetry at twenty and read no 
more at forty? And investigators must form a vanishing pro- 
portion in the group. 

I have claimed, then, as reflex values of research, a wider out- 
look, greater concentration of power and singleness of aim, a 
greater serenity of mind and simplicity of habit, gained through 
a keener control over circumstance, and a larger hold upon the 
meaning and beauty of the world. 

When we turn to the social values of research, I fear I may say 
over again, for the most part, what I have already presented. In- 
dividual effects and social effects are too closely allied to be treated 
as distinctly separated results. Yet the reverse side of the shield 
is worth consideration. 

We are all college women, or are connected with or interested 
in colleges. We are familiar with the view of the modern edu- 
cational world in regard to the effect of research on the college 
status. Perhaps this single attitude meets the question of reflex 
values to a community better than any other I could cite. There 
are differences of opinion regarding the due relation of instruc- 
tion and investigation in the ideal college teacher, but that the 
element of investigation gives power and vitality to the depart- 
ment and reputation to the college is unquestioned. Investiga- 
tion may in some cases limit the time given to instruction, the zeal 
of research may overrun the zeal to impart, but in the higher 
grades of teaching, drill plays a small part, example, spirit and 
influence a large part. Vassar women who knew Maria Mitchell 
in the days of her prime, realize fully the distinction between the 
power to impart and the power to inspire. Miss Mitchell was 
not an investigator in the modern use of the term, but she stood 
apart from teachers of her time in exemplifying the spirit of the 
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seeker. And this spirit is more and more evident in the alert and 
ambitious research-teachers of the younger generation. 

But how can a larger prevalence of research react upon the 
general community? The college community is a special one. It 
stands aside, so aside from the business and social worlds, that it 
finds little favor in the eyes of either. The average American 
business man looks askance at the college and doubts its value; 
the social circles give it scarcely a thought. 

Perhaps if we consider the influences society most needs, es- 
pecially our American society, and ask if the motive and spirit of 
our individual seekers will help or mar, we shall be able to get 
a fair view of this aspect of our subject. Most people would 
agree that one of the greatest dangers confronting our society 
is its tendency toward luxury. It takes but a brief span of 
years to make plain this tendency. The twenty years I have 
lived in a college community bring it strikingly in evidence. 
It is said to be so everywhere, in the family, in society, 
and that we cannot expect anything else. But an association like 
ours is not ready to accept the pessimism, which denies any pos- 
sible check. Let us conceive a fair number of our truth-seekers 
scattered through a community and exemplifying the qualities 
enumerated, most certainly the result would not be detrimental in 
its bearing upon this tendency. <A happy indication that such a 
check is possible, indeed, that it exists, is the fact that so many 
of our millionaires give of their rapidly won wealth to education 
and investigation. The Carnegie Institution is a most notable 
example. 

Another tendency in our society, so often noted that it may be 
wearisomely familiar to your ears, is the bent toward materialism. 
Material production is almost the only recognized aim in the field 
of education as well as the professional field. Knowledge for 
knowledge’s sake is foolishness, is waste of time. Devotion to in- 
vestigation that will bring material advantage to individual or 
state within reasonable time will do, but seeking for seeking’s 
sake will not do. This, as it is frequently stated, is a natural re- 
sult of the rapid material progress of a new country, where the 
greater weight of ability must needs go into the yet unopened 
avenues of industrial development. But that stage may now be 
regarded as nearing its normal close. Any influence, however 
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subtle and remote, that will hasten its decline would be a welcome 
one. There is a lower common sense and there is a higher com- 
mon sense. The higher common sense with its “deeper mean- 
ing” will see in a wider spread devotion to investigation for its 
own sake a reactionary power against this deplored materialism. 
The lower common sense with its companion luxury, has bred 
decay and disintegration in powerful nations. The higher com- 
mon sense preserves and vitalizes the better parts of a people’s 
life. 

I fear my treatment of the subject has not been as practical as 
the Association programme would demand, that the reflex effects I 
have brought forward have been too general and vague for the 
purposes of the question before us. But of statistics I have no 
supply, nor am I skilled in handling them. Facts we all value, 
but the facts of character and the inner life hold our most serious 
thought. We are not satisfied when we hear our national 
significance based upon our large fortunes, our gigantic industrial 
enterprises, our surpassing material progress. If our American 
greatness really lies in these things, the future of America is a 
dark one. The power, the energy and the immense application 
lying behind these accomplishments must be stirred with some- 
thing like the spirit I have dwelt upon, if America is to be per- 
manently a great and progressive nation. The Carnegie Insti- 
tion is an outgrowth of our material greatness. The Carnegie 
Institution is also a promise of our larger growth. 
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THE RATIONALE OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


Whatever corruption prevails in our political life derives its 
nourishment from two capital sources; the lust of gain and the 
lust of office. These are near kindred. But while the corruption 
nourished by the lust of money is unabated; the corruption 
nourished by the lust of office has been greatly curtailed, at least 
in the civil service of the Federal Government, as well as some 
of the states. This great gain has been accomplished by the com- 
petitive system of appointments, or by what is generally known 
to the public as Civil Service Reform. 

Let me consider for a moment the essential character of this 
system — To what class of reforms does it belong? 

The remedies which we propose for corruption, are of three 
different kinds. We have, 

Ist. Penal legislation. 

2nd. Appeals to the moral sense of the people, or the creation 
of a sound public sentiment. 

3rd. Devices for the removal of temptation. 

Ist. Penal legislation is necessary to correct certain flagrant 
crimes of the graver sort, but it is rarely effectual anywhere else; 
there is little certainty of punishment. Penal legislation, to be 
effectual at all, must be sustained by the moral power of the 
community. Where public sentiment condones an offense, punish- 
ment is rarely possible. We see this in the failure of the laws 
regulating the liquor traffic. It is only the most flagrant cases of 
bribery, embezzlement, or fraud which we can ever hope to reach 
by means of punishment. 

2nd. An appeal to the moral sense of the community, for the 
upbuilding of character, the development of civic virtue, and the 
creation of a healthy public sentiment is certainly the most desir- 
able and perhaps the only final and effective remedy, but this is 
too often immediately unattainable. For nearly two thousand 
years, the Churches have been exhorting men to be good, un- 
selfish, patriotic—to lead purer lives, to perform their duties to 
the State as well as to their Maker and yet to-day in spite of 
these appeals, crime is prevalent and the seeds of vice are still 
sown broadcast over the land. 
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3rd. To take away the incentive to corruption, to remove the 
jewels from the sight of those who covet them, wherever that can 
be done, is more effective than punishment or exhortation. It 
is the application to our political institutions, of the words of the 
Lord’s Prayer “ Lead us not into temptation”. Where Tempta- 
tion has begotten corruption, the withdrawal of temptation will 


lessen or perhaps eliminate it. 


Any contrivance which will accomplish this, is sure to be more 
or less effective. Take for instance, the Australian ballot law. 
The evil to be remedied was twofold: ist. The purchase of votes, 
and 2nd. Coercion, such as that exercised by the employers of 
labor over the men employed. Where the purchaser could not 
tell how the vote was cast for which he had paid his money, nor 
the employer, how the vote was cast which he sought to control, 
the temptation to buy or to force men to vote in any given way 
was largely removed, and so far as the Australian ballot is really 


a secret ballot, it has measurably accomplished its 


purpose. 


There are subterfuges by which it may still be evaded, the 
machinery is not perfect, but the principle upon which the law is 


founded is unquestionably sound. 


Now this is the principle which underlies civil service reform, 
and the competitive system furnishes, in my judgment, a far more 
effective kind of machinery than the Australian ballot law. What 
is the object of this reform? The great purpose of it is not so 
much to provide an efficient civil service (although it does this) 
as to remove the temptation to use the offices of the government 
for personal or party ends, to remove the incentive for that kind 
of political corruption, which is nourished by the hope of office. 
To see how it does this, let us first examine the character of the 
evil to be eradicated; let us consider the patronage or spoils 
system. How did it arise? We have all seen something of 
its practical working, yet I think few of us understand exactly the 
reason for its existence. In my view it is not due to accident, 
but is rather a necessary outgrowth of the political conditions 
which preceded its birth—as much so as the feudal system of 
the middle ages or the balance-of-power statesmanship of modern 


Europe. 


In a popular government, political parties are a necessity. The 


men who think alike will vote together, they will establish organi- 
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zations to give effect to their collective desires; and once estab- 
lished, these parties will struggle hard and persistently for victory. 
Washington deprecated party spirit and foresaw its evils, but he 
could no more stay its progress than he could check the tides. 

Two great parties were organized at an early day and under 
different names and with changing issues, they have ever since 
struggled with each other for mastery. The makers of our gov- 
ernment saw this probable result, but possibly they did not clearly 
see all the consequences which were to flow from it, for they 
placed the appointment of important offices —the heads of de- 
partments, foreign ministers, judges, and the like, in the hands 
of the President, subject to the “advice and consent” of the 
Senate and then provided that Congress might vest the appoint- 
ment to subordinate places in the President, the heads of the 
departments, or the courts of law. Congress was to pass the act 
and then these officials were to choose subordinates at their dis- 
cretion. When the Constitution was adopted and for many vears 
afterward that proved to be an excellent plan. The civil service 
was then comparatively small. Parties had sprung into being but 
their organization was incomplete. Their control over the Execu- 
tive was far less absolute than it afterward became, and during 
the administrations of the earlier Presidents their appointments, 
and still more, their removals from office were dictated mainly 
by public considerations and very seldom by considerations of 
mere party or personal expediency. 

Very few changes were made when a new Administration came 
into power and none at all for mere party reasons. But the germ 
of the spoils system even then lay sleeping under the existing 
conditions. 

Given, party government on the one hand with the hunger of 
partisans for power, and on the other hand discretionary appoint- 
ments under the control of a President selected by party agencies, 
and the spoils system was sure to follow. It was certain that some 
President would be chosen at some time who would use his arbi- 
trary power to reward his supporters and to strengthen the organi- 
zation to which he owed his election, and when Andrew Jackson 
became President, that hour arrived. It would have come sooner 
or later if Jackson had never lived. The politics of the state of 
New York, already falling into corruption, had led the way in this 
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sinister development, and once established, the spoils system 
could not be uprooted so long as appointments remained discre- 
tionary. 

An outgrowth of the new patronage system, equally logical and 
inevitable, soon followed. As soon as the offices came to be con- 
sidered the property, not of the state but of the successful party — 
as soon as there were spoils to distribute, there must be some 
method in the distribution of these spoils. 

The President was dependent on Congress for appropriations 
and for all other legislation which he desired. He was especially 
dependent upon the members of Congress who belonged to his 
own party. Upon these then he must rely. Whenever he asked a 
favor he must be willing to grant a favor and the offices at his dis- 
posal were the readiest fund out of which to pay his political debts. 
So these were distributed among his supporters in Congress. 
Gradually the distribution of these largesses came to be made 
according to a sort of rule. The member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives belonging to the party in power, controlled the places 
in his district, the Senator from this party controlled the appoint- 
ments in the state at large and all had an “ equitable share” in 
general appointments from the nation, from consulships and for- 
eign ministers to clerkships in the departments. But, bear in 
mind, these appointments were not given to all Congressmen, it 
was only the adherents of the party in power who were thus 
favored, and even among these adherents those who were re- 
fractory and would not conform to the wishes of the Administra- 
tion were sometimes excluded. 

In districts where the representative was in opposition, there 
the Senator controlled the patronage of the district, and where 
there was neither Senator nor Representative, some influential 
party manager, perhaps the defeated candidate for Senator or 
Representative, had the selection. The primary question was, how 
much political or personal service could the man render who con- 
trolled or who received the appointment. 

And now we come to what I may call the economic principle of 
the spoils system. In political economy the fundamental thought 
is this, that men seek to acquire the greatest wealth with the least 
exertion, that they naturally buy in the cheapest market and sell 
in the dearest. It rarely happens that men actually buy in the 
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cheapest market or sell in the dearest. Their ignorance of exact 
prices everywhere prevents this. Yet that is the thing toward 
which all economic desires gravitate and upon which all economic 
theorems are built. The dollar is the unit of value and the pur- 
chasing price expressed in dollars will be as low as possible and 
the selling price as high as possible. So for the acquisition and per- 
petuation of political power in a land where each citizen casts one 
vote, the political unit is the vote and the value of each man 
politically is represented by the value of the votes he can control; 
therefore, in the distribution of offices, the man who can influence 
his tens of thousands, secures the appointment either for himself 
or for his nominee of a foreign minister or some other important 
position. The politician who controls his thousands is offered a 
remunerative consulship, the leader of hundreds has his clerkship, 
and so on to the lowest. The political value of a man is largely 
a matter of conjecture, like the value of real estate or of mer- 
chandise which is not quoted in the market reports. Some men 
obtain higher places than they deserve, others are inadequately 
rewarded ; but this is due, like bad bargains in trade, to ignorance, 
to personal preference or to some other particular reason, the 
normal value of each appointment being in proportion to the 
value of the vote thereby influenced. I say the value of the vote, 
not always the number of votes, for sometimes a few votes in a 
doubtful state may be worth more than many thousands else- 
where. So, too, a few votes in a party convention or other repre- 
sentative body are worth many thousand votes cast in a general 
election ; hence, we often find the most important places going to 
the leaders of a successful faction of the party in power. 

What is the result of such a system? In the first place, the 
public service itself becomes debauched. Men are selected, not be- 
cause they are competent, but because they are politically valuable. 

The round peg is put in the square hole, and their care is not for 
their public work but for the maintenance of their political in- 
fluence. They “hustle” at the primaries, they set up the pins 
in the ward or the district and their official duties are neglected. 
Their tenure does not depend upon good conduct; it depends 
upon keeping in power the man or the faction to which their ap- 
pointment was due. Why then should they behave themselves? 
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The heads of departments do not in fact appoint their subordi- 
nates. These are parcelled out among Congressmen and other 
influential politicians; nor can the head of the department dismiss 
the lazy, the drunken, the insubordinate, lest he should offend the 
Senator or other powerful “influence” who secured the place. 
Books of credit have been opened with members of Congress, 
showing the appointments given to each. I saw such a book 
some twelve years ago in one of the patronage offices. It was 
kept in the shape of a regular ledger account, with each Con- 
gressman, who was charged with every appointment recommended 
by him, while the names, salaries, etc., of the persons appointed 
appeared as if in a stock register. The appointees of ex-members 
on the other hand were all huddled together at the end of the 
book, no doubt for early decapitation. It looked to me as if some 
of the more influential Congressmen had overdrawn their accounts. 

Frequent changes are inevitable in such a service and the best 
men will not take places from which they are sure soon to be 
ejected without any fault of their own. So we have bad men 
and bad discipline. But these are the least evils entailed by the 
spoils system. The members of Congress and the executive offi- 
cers are paralyzed in the performance of their really important 
duties, by the constant demands made upon their time and energies 
by applicants for office. When a new administration comes in, 
more than one-third of the working hours of each Congressman in 
the dominant party must be devoted to the task of peddling places 
among his constituents. The functions of legislation are mingled 
with this incongruous business, and the public interests suffer. 

The system itself is inherently vicious. The union in a single 
person or body of men of different functions of government which 
are distinct in their nature, is evidence of a low form of political 
organism. Not only has the legislator less time to attend to the 
laws which he ought to make but he has less disposition to do so. 

His interests and anxieties are devoted to this special business 
which incapacitates him for the proper discharge of his real duties. 

It is just as inconsistent with good government for legislators 
to appoint the officers who are to administer the laws, as it would 
be for a judge to undertake personally the execution of the 
process which he issues, or as it would be for these lawmakers to 
act as judges in administrating and applying their own laws. It 
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is only where the legislative, executive and judicia' departments 
are kept distinct that we can expect efficient work from any of 
them. 

But the most disastrous effect of the spoils system is not upon 
the civil service itself, it is upon the people. Such is the vitality 
of republican institutions that they could live and thrive if the 
service were twice as bad and cost twice as much as it does to-day ; 
but republican institutions cannot live and thrive if either our 
popular elections or the nominations which lead to these elections 
are controlled by the personal and venal motives, which the spoils 
system directly encourages. When any large body of men seek 
the nomination of a Chief Magistrate or of a Senator or Repre- 
sentative, not on account of the fitness of the man for the place 
nor the principles which he represents, but on account of the 
money or the office there is in it for themselves, a serious blow is 
aimed at popular government. 

The evils of the spoils system being manifest, the next question 
is as to the remedy. We have seen that this system is the product 
of two concurrent causes — party government and discretionary 
appointments. Now we cannot and we ought not to try to abolish 
party government, but we can abolish discretionary appointments, 
and we can substitute for them a system of fixed rules providing 
how appointments shall be made. 

If the history of civil liberty shows anything, it demonstrates 
that in the affairs of social and political life it is, in the long run, 
better to trust a system of fixed rules than to leave unrestricted 
power in the hands of any man or set of men. The difference be- 
tween barbarism and civilization has no better standard for its 
measurement than the degree to which general rules have sup- 
planted arbitrary power. 

In matters of law we leave as little discretion as possible to the 
judge who administers it. We recognize that fixed rules, how- 
ever imperfect, are better than arbitrary power. Even the hands 
of our legislators are tied by many stringent provisions in our 
state and national constitutions. They cannot impair the obliga- 
tions of a contract nor pass ex post facto laws. They cannot 
establish a religion nor create an order of nobility. Why is this? 
Because it is safer to trust the general rule than to leave these 
matters to be determined by their arbitrary will. 
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The great feature of all republican institutions is jealousy of 
official power. We have eliminated it from many parts of our 
system. What the civil service reformer asks is that still other 
limitations shall be prescribed. Why is it that the appointing 
officer should be permitted to act any more arbitrarily in making 
his appointments than in any other official act? Why should he 
distribute places according to his whim and caprice, following the 
dictates of his own personal or political interest, any more than 
he should be allowed to distribute public money or dispense justice 
for his own personal or political advantage? If the laws restrict 
him in the one case, why should they not do so in the other? 
Arbitrary power corrupts its possessor. Could we be sure that 
the autocrat would always be wise and just, autocracy might be a 
very tolerable form of government; but the blood marks which 
deface so many pages of the history of absolute monarchies show 
that the destinies of the people cannot be safely trusted to arbi- 
trary power. Public office being a public trust, the man or party 
who administers it has no more right to bestow it for personal 
gratification or political advantage than a judge would have to 
take away the property of a litigant on personal or party grounds. 
If it is asked then, why we want appointments controlled by rules 
and examinations, why we are not willing to trust the discretion 
of the executive or that of the legislators by whom the executive 
functions are now so largely assisted, we answer: For the same 
reason that we insist that the judge who passes on our lives, 
liberty, or property shall be governed by fixed rules of law. 

Absolutism is an evidence of a low grade of society, and the 
arbitrary right of appointment to office in a man or a party is a 
rudimentary form of absolutism still left in the civilization which 
has, in the main, outgrown it. The opponents of the reform say 
that the civil service system is monarchial. On the contrary, 
it is the old spoils system which is the relic of monarchy and 
despotism, the blighting excrescence of foreign growth which 
clings to the branches of our tree of liberty. It makes no differ- 
ence whether this discretionary power of appointment remain with 
the executive department or be transferred to the legislature; 
whether appointments are actually made by the President or 
whether he transfers the power of making them to the members of 
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Congress in the respective districts—the system is injurious 
either way. 

To make appointments depend upon fixed rules will not only 
give the public better service in its offices, but better service in 
Congress. 

If, then, it be conceded that rules should be provided to limit 
the discretion of the appointing power, the next question is, 
What sort of rules should they be? The power of appointment is 
a trust, to be executed for the benefit of the people. The duty is 
to appoint the man best qualified for the office. The right is 
with the taxpayer to have the best work performed for the money 
which he is required to pay. Taxpayers belong to all parties. 
You have no right to tax a Republican to pay for services per- 
formed for the Democratic party. All pay taxes alike, and the 
work for which they pay should be work from which they are all 
to receive a benefit—that is, it should be public work and not 
partisan service. It is as much a crime in principle to appoint to 
office one unfit to perform its duties, on account of personal or 
party services, as it would be to devote the public money to per- 
sonal or political uses. If there be any claim upon the office, it 
is the claim for the fittest person to hold it solely on account of 
his fitness. If these conclusions are correct, the only remaining 
considerations are, by what system of general rules can the fit- 
ness of men for office be best determined. 

Now, it seems clear that no man ought to fill an office unless 
he knows enough to perform its duties. This knowledge can be 
found out in two ways: First, by examining him; and, secondly, 
by trying him. A man ought not to be a reading clerk unless he 
can read distinctly, nor an engrossing clerk unless he can write 
and spell properly; yet I have known reading clerks who could 
not read and engrossing clerks who could not write. No man 
should be a policeman, set to catch a thief, if he is unable to 
overtake a flying criminal or powerless to hold him after he is 
caught, nor if he does not know what arrests he may make with 
a warrant and what he may make without a warrant. 

An hour’s examination will determine all these things. In all 
cases, then, where an examination is practicable it should be had. 
But this is not enough. We should seek to obtain not only a fit 
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man, but the very fittest. Who the fittest will be cannot be told 
until one man is compared with another. Examinations should 
therefore be competitive. The larger the competition the better 
will be the ability secured. To determine who is the very best, 
all must be given a chance. This is only simple justice: this is 
true democratic equality. It recognizes the principle that all men 
are equal in the right to compete for and hold office; that neither 
wealth, nor birth, nor influence, nor political opinion can shut the 
door on a meritorious applicant and say “ you cannot enter.” 

But it is not enough that the applicant should be examined. 
He may know his duties and fail to perform them. He must also 
be tried. If found unworthy he must stand aside. A period of 
probation should therefore be imposed. There should be proof 
of moral character and limitations as to age and health. When 
these safeguards are adopted and promotions depend upon the 
faithful performance of duty, we have, I think, as good a system 
as can be devised. We then apply to appointments the great law 
of nature —the survival of the fittest. The direct result of com- 
petition must necessarily be the appointment of a better class of 
public servants. It must give an impulse to education in the 
elementary branches required for the service, and, most important 
of all, the great fund for political corruption, held up as the prize 
of victory every four years in the offices at stake, will be removed 
from the field of political strife. 

It must not be forgotten that after all this is the main point. 
So long as the offices remain the prize of the contest, hundreds of 
thousands on each side will support the claims of the respective 
parties and their candidates, regardless of the principles involved 
wholly from a hope of private gain and selfish ambition for office 
and power. It is said that party activity must be encouraged by 
the hope of office. The less this activity is maintained by these 
personal considerations the better for the country. The purer part 
of politics will remain. It is the baser part which will vanish with 
the disappearance of the baser motives which are fed by the spoils 
of office. 

Such are the principles which underlie the doctrine of the civil 
service reform. The machinery of the system is simple. The 
President appoints three commissioners to aid him in the prepara- 
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tion of rules. These must be taken from both political parties. 
The rules provide for competitive examinations in all cases 
where practicable, and they are applied to such branches of the 
service as the President and the commissioners may agree upon. 
Where the office is one requiring political action, such as that 
of a cabinet officer or foreign minister, these rules necessarily 
cannot apply, because these offices must be and ought to be 
political. The purpose of these appointments is to carry out the 
policy of the party in power. When the classified service is com- 
pared with the unclassified the favorable results of the system are 
at once apparent. For instance, in some of the larger post-offices 
and custom-houses part of the service is classified and part un- 
classified. In the unclassified portion the percentage of removals 
has been nearly seven times as great as in the classified service. 
Now, this vast number of removals shows one of two things: either 
a great many inefficient and incompetent men receive appointments 
under the patronage system, or else a great many good men are un- 
justly removed. Either of these things is an evil. The permanency 
of the classified service, on the other hand, gives strong presump- 
tive evidence that the work of the appointees has been satisfactory. 
A great many current objections to reform proceed either from the 
ignorance of those who make them or from great confidence in the 
ignorance of those to whom they are addressed. For instance, 
it is said that questions are asked unpractical in their nature and 
which have no relation to the duties which the applicant will be 
required to perform. The answer to this objection is a very 
simple one. It is not true. It is said that college graduates have 
an unfair advantage, but in point of fact very few appointees are 
college graduates. Most of them have received simply a common 
school education. It is said young men from school stand the 
best chance. Only comparatively few of this class present them- 
selves for selection. It is said that a great many men are placed 
upon the eligible list for whom there is no hope of appointment, 
that the lists are crowded, and that the disappointment of those 
who have prepared for and passed the examinations and have 
failed to receive appointment is very great. But the proportion 
of those who fail to receive appointment by civil service methods 
is much less than those who seek office under the patronage 
system and miss it. 
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The heartburning and bitterness are much diminished, and the 
mere preparation for such an examination is a permanent advan- 
tage to the applicant, while ordinary office-seeking certainly is 
not. But it is useless to repeat the objections. They have already 
been answered a score of times. Reason and experience alike 
demonstrate the practicability of civil service reform. And so it 
becomes the duty of every intelligent and patriotic citizen to do 
what he can to hasten the coming of that day when ail subordinate 
nonpolitical offices, and the state and city, as well as the nation, 
shall be covered by the civil service rules. The day will surely 
come, and then, and not before, will our government be what it 
was meant to be —a government in which merit and merit alone 
shall be the touchstone to success. 
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A STUDY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN. 


By aA STANDING COMMITTEE OF THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ. 
i. 
CHILDREN UNDER S1x YEARS OF AGE. 
SYLLABI AND EXPLANATION. 


Prepared for the Committee by Mitiicent W. Suinn, Chairman, 
Niles, California. 


(The Committee on Study of the Development of Children earnestly re- 
quests assistance in obtaining the data asked for in the syllabi which are 
printed on a separate leaflet and inclosed with the Magazine. See also 
inclosed mailing card addressed to the Chairman, to whom all records 
should be sent and all questions addressed.) 

The Committee on the Study of Development of Children has 
prepared a series of syllabi on a principle somewhat different from 
any that has been used before. The purpose of these syllabi is to 
ask for a few observations for each period of childhood; thus the 
mother or teacher will find a few observations called for that will 
suit the age of any child from infancy to the close of the secondary 
school period; and although the whole series seems to ask for a 
great mass of observations and records each person may give us 
some contribution without great labor by selecting one syllabus, or 
a part of one syllabus to answer. At the same time, there is little 
that can be answered in a few words, by merely filling out a blank 
on the syllabus; and while our committee understands that it is 
much harder to get answers when these must be written out at 
some length on separate papers, and especially when time must 
be taken first to make the observations requested, still it has 
seemed necessary to face this difficulty, because there is little of 
value that can be contributed to the study of child-development 
except by somewhat continuous observation and record. None of 
the elaborate questionnaires that could be answered on the spot 
have begun to contribute to our knowledge of the subject what a 
few records have done. Nevertheless, in all our syilabi for the 
period after two years old, a few hours or days should be suffi- 
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cient to collect and write out all the data asked for. It is expected 
by the committee that if our members are liberal in making re- 
turns, the results of every one of these inquiries will be printed 
promptly and will constitute researches of real and recognized 
value. 

In order that those contributing may have a clearer idea of the 
purpose of each syllabus, the accompanying statement of the prob- 
lems involved has been prepared. It will be seen that the syllabi 
deal with four important problems :— 

Space Perception, the most important development the first half 
year. 

Instinctive Movements, the most important development the 
second half year. 

Acquirement of Speech, the most important development the 
second year. 

Color Vision, a less important development, but one that is now 
arousing the most active interest among psychologists everywhere. 


1. SPACE PERCEPTION. SyLuasus A, I Anp II. 


The doctrine of Space Perception, as held by recent psycholo- 
gists, rests on certain theories about mental processes that take 
place in the first months of infancy. The actual facts as to these 
processes, however, have been rather inferred by analytic reason- 
ing than drawn from first hand knowledge of infants, and it would 
be of great use to psychology to establish them by observation. 
Moreover, while psychologists agree in a general way as to what 
must have taken place in infancy in order to build up our space 
perception, there are important minor differences in the theory, 
which can scarcely be settled except by finding out what actually 
does take place. Those of our number who are students of psychol- 
ogy will pardon me for repeating what will seem to them very 
elementary, in order to make clear to others how far we may hope 
to get light on this important question through our syllabus. 

The profound interest of the question was recognized long be- 
fore there was a proper science of psychology. As first formulated 
in metaphysical discussion, the question was rather concerning the 
real nature of space than concerning the nature and origin of our 
space perception. This up and down, right and left, far and near, 
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which we so obstinately feel as surrounding us, yet which none of 
our senses seems able to take hold on—si which all that we see 
or touch seems to be located, yet which cannot itself be seen or 
touched ,— is it a real existence, or some mode of action of our own 
minds? Evidently the metaphysical consequences of this question 
are tremendous: before it our faith in the solid earth crumbles 
away, the material universe dissolves about us, and leaves us in 
doubt if we are after all anything but naked spirit in a world of 
spirit. 

Psychology, more limited and more cautious, asks only, “ What 
is this feeling of space, regarded as a mental process?” Evidently, 
we do not simply experience a sensation of space, as we experience 
light or touch; we are at once conscious that several elements enter 
into the feeling,— feelings of direction, of distance, of externality, 
of extension. Yet these are no more plain sensations than space 
itself. If psychology cannot reduce the complex space perception to 
elements consisting of known sense-impressions, received through 
our known senses, it will be obliged to conclude that space is some- 
how felt by means beyond the senses,— a conclusion which would 
throw it back on the metaphysical speculation that the feeling is 
an inherent endowment of the soul, and on the metaphysical doubt 
of the real external existence of space. As a matter of fact, no 
effort to analyze our own feeling of space can make it seem to us 
made up of ordinary impressions on our senses,—sights and 
touches, and feelings of movement. It is there invincibly in our 
consciousness as something totally different from a sensation, or a 
mass of sensations. 

But when psychology turns to the closely related problem of our 
perception of solid objects,—that is, of limited portions of space, 
offering resistance to touch,— it is quite easy to reduce the per- 
ception to simple sense elements. Any one can see that when he 
looks at a ball and perceives it as a solid sphere, instead of a shaded 
disk, or when he sees a chair instead of an oddly-shaped patch 
against the background, he is blending the memories of former ex- 
periences of such an object (that is, the revived sense-impressions) 
in one swift whole with his present sight-sensations,— memories of 
what the other sides of the object look like, and feel like, and how 
the hand moves over them. We may even catch the perception 
of solidity in the making, when some trick of shading calls in the 
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wrong touch memories; we may see a flat surface as a solid, till an 
actual present touch corrects the revived touch impressions, and the 
perception is instantly dissolved, and re-made correctly. But in the 
main, all such perceptions of ours have been built up earlier than 
the beginning of our memory; it was in babyhood that the simpler 
sense experiences grew together and were blended with memory 
images, till the complex whole seemed a single experience, differ- 
ent in character from its constituents,— for surely the feeling of 
solidity in three dimensions seems something different in kind 
from any combination of feelings of light and shade, touch, and 
muscular movement; and if we wish to corroborate the reasoning 
by which the psychologist has reached a belief in this process, and 
to give him a more exact knowledge of how it came about than 
he has been able to reason out for himself we must watch the baby 
while he is learning to co-ordinate the use of eyes and hands in the 
investigation of objects. 

Now turning to the more difficult problem of our perception of 
space itself—from the problem of occupied space to that of unoccu- 
pied, as the phrase is — it has been supposed that even this percep- 
tion, apparently so inherent, so indestructible, so different from any 
known sensation, is probably built up in like manner by a union 
of the sensations of movement in our eyes and other muscles, with 
those of touch and sight, and with accumulated memory reproduc- 
tions of these. We can catch a few hints in our grown-up selves of 
the way it came about; for instance, our feeling of direction shows 
an unmistakable dependence on the feeling of movement in the eye 
in the case of the up-sloping and converging lines of perspective ; 
but apart from a few such exceptions it is impossible to get at an 
actual instance of the conjectured process by which the vast num- 
ber of different muscular sensations, as the eye moves about, be- 
come associated with the corresponding visual impressions, and 
these again with the reports given by touch and by feelings of move- 
ment in hand and body, until there is built up an orderly conscious- 
ness of positions and directions, and then the vast, generalized feel- 
ing of space,— impossible that is, to get an actual instance of the 
process, unless we can detect it going on in a baby, by watching 


the movements of his eyes, and their co-ordinations with those of 
his hands. 
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As yet there are important differences in the theory of the proc- 
ess as held by different psychologists. Some are certain that much 
of it has already taken place in ancestral experience, so that the 
new-born infant can fix his eyes on objects with correct sense of 
direction at the first effort, and sees them externalized and extended 
from the beginning; others hold that he begins with elementary 
sensations only, learns only by a number of reflex movements and 
gropings with the eye to fix his gaze on any spot he will, and 
acquires the feeling of directions and externality — the “ projection 
in space ’— of objects, by his individual experience. It is quite 
impossible to decide this question, unless by observation of infants. 

That some such process as the psychologists have supposed does 
take place, and is the principal development of the first half-year of 
life, is quite evident from the few observations already gathered. 
These observations indicate, too, (though far too meagerly) that 
the progress from passive reception of the light to true seeing of 
objects, with orderly perception of their direction and outline, is 
the first stage in the process; that the progress from passive re- 
ception of touches to active handling of things, with orderly per- 
ception of their directions and surfaces, is the second; while the 
co-ordination of hand and eye, in visually guided grasping, with 
the resulting perception of solidity, relative positions, externality, 
and at last the feeling of space, is the final stage. 

This threefold process is covered by the observations asked for in 
our Syllabus A, I and II. For a complete record, covering the 
whole process, it would be necessary for an observer to begin by 
the third week (or as soon as the first sign of real directing of the 
eye appears), and record carefully the movements of eyes and hands 
till after grasping is well established. The observation of the hand 
movements is quite easy, and need not begin till the third month, 
unless in case of remarkable precocity; yet there are very few 
such observations in existence, and more are greatly wanted. We 
ought to receive a number in response to this call. The observa- 
tion of the eye movements is more difficult, the more since it has 
to begin so early; but it is important, and we have here still fewer 
records than on the development of grasping. Even partial and 
fragmentary observations, if they are detailed and cautious, may 
prove useful in throwing light on some doubtful point, here and 
there. If we can get answers enough to I and II of Syllabus A 
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to justify reviewing the whole subject anew, the results will be in- 
corporated in an article, to be published in our own Journal, or in 


some other, and will certainly be received with attention by psy- 
chologists. 


2. INSTINCTIVE MOvVEMENTs. Sy tvasus A, II anp III; B, I. 


We have not to do here directly with any psychological prob- 
lem, although we may look for some side-lights on the study of the 
nature of Instinct, with which psychology is much concerned; but 
as a contribution to biology, a more exact knowledge of the proc- 
ess by which the human being comes into possession of the chief 
human race-habits in position and movement, is important. Large 
endowments are spent annually and grave professors are occupied 
for years in researches into the “life-history ” of the mudwasp or 
the salmon: it seems grotesque, then, to think that merely as a mat- 
ter of pure science there should be any question of the value of a 
research into such a very imperfectly known phase of the life-history 
of the human being. There are in print no more than four con- 
tinuous, dated records of the developments in question. It is not 
yet well established how far they are due to inborn impulse or how 
far they are learned by practice; or what is their normal order of 
appearance. It is not known at all whether these developments 
differ in the different races of mankind, or what influence the hab- 
its of civilization have on them. 

Besides its interest as a part of the life-history of the present 
human species, the development of the race movements has a bear- 
ing on a most important problem of biological history,— that of the 
evolution of the human race. The general fact of the repetition 
in the individual of the past history of the species is too well estab- 
lished to be questioned, whatever modifications may be made in 
the theory. In the prenatal life of the child, the correspondence 
with “lives of lower phase” has been pretty carefully traced 
by embryologists, and brought well up to the primate type; two 
or three years later, with the acquirement of speech, the child takes 
up life on the proper human level. The interval between repre- 
sents exactly that period of race development that is missing from 
the record of evolution as seen in the animal scale,—that of the 
transition from pithecoid to human type. The famous Missing 
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Link is to be found creeping and clambering about in every nurs- 
ery, if we can be astute enough to distinguish him under all dis- 
guises. This has so long been surmised (for it is a commonplace 
of the Darwinian school) that it is amazing that no one has made 
a systematic attempt to study the first two years of a child with a 
view to disentangling the central thread of race-history. Does a 
period of mouth-grasping really precede hand-grasping? Is climb- 
ing really prior to walking? Does pulling up to the feet really pre- 
cede lifting up to the feet? One sees how an arboreal primate 
would sit on a branch, pull itself to its feet by a branch above, edge 
along on its feet holding on, as a baby edges along beside a chair, 
would put its foot or knee on a higher branch and pull its body 
up, or let itself down by its arms, long before it could stand well 
balanced, or walk forward on the ground; and if babies under 
conditions of free activity do things in this way, it is a strong argu- 
ment for the arboreal origin of standing and walking in race-his- 
tory. Is there any regular stage of creeping, preceding standing 
and walking, in the human baby, if not, have we evidence to show 
that such a stage has been lost through the influence of dress and 
other restrictions, or must we conclude that the race has never 
passed through a real quadrupedal stage? 

All such questions remain to be settled by observation, and the 
record is an easy and interesting one to make. In order to contain 
a full account of all the movements, the record should begin almost 
with birth; but if it is not begun till the second half-year, none of 
the more important data except grasping will be lost. The ac- 
quirement of balance and locomotion is so pre-eminently the baby’s 
chief business in this second half-year that it will prove to be the 
most interesting thing for the mother to watch, and will, therefore. 
be the easiest to record. 


3. Cotor Vision. Sywiasus B, II; C, I. 


Here again we come to a psychological question, which, while 
not as fundamental as that of space perception, is as ardently de- 
bated as any in existence. It is also a physical and a physiological 
question. As a matter of fact, neither the psychology nor the 
physiology of color vision can be said to be understood, and 
neither of them agrees wholly with what we know of the physics 
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of the color wave. This much is pretty certain as to the psychology 
of vision, that our sight consists of light vision and color vision, and 
that light is the fundaniental sensation, color being superadded; 
for we find totally color-blind people, who see everything in de- 
grees of light and dark, without color; but who can conceive a 
person who should see color only, and no light and dark? Any 
one of us may become color-blind by lowering the light; as it fades, 
all colors will bleach and dull down to grays —“ All cats are gray 
in the dark,” as the proverb has it, but when the light itself goes 
out, all seeing goes. 

Now whether this superadded color element in vision is present 
at birth, or at any time before the second year, is not certainly 
known. It is not known how far back in the history of the 
human race it dates. There are reasons for supposing that a 
discrimination of the different color-waves is in some _ sort 
a fundamental capacity of living tissue, even older than the 
development of the eye; and other arguments have been 
urged for believing that even fairly advanced races of human- 
kind, like those in the epic period of Greece, had but a rudi- 
mentary ‘color sense. Psychologists cannot analyze their own 
feelings of color clearly. They can distinguish quite precisely 
what tones and over-tones go to make up a given note of music, 
but they cannot agree as to whether we see red and yellow in 
orange, or whether it is as pure a sensation considered in itself as 
either red or yellow; nor can they tell what it is in our feeling 
about the long-wave colors that makes us call them “ warm,” and 
the short-wave colors “cold.” The reasons for these things doubt- 
less lie in the nature of the physiological process that takes place 
in the retina when the light-waves strike it; but of what this pro- 
ess is, nothing is really known, though there is a general agree- 
ment that it is photo-chemical in nature, and closely related to 
photography. There are a multitude of different theories afloat as 
to the details of the process,— all mere guesses, framed to account 
for the phenomena, not drawn from investigation of the fact ; and 
indeed, it is most difficult to investigate the fact for the reason 
that this would require microscopical study of the retina in action, 
since the dead retina loses the photo-chemical properties on which 
its action depends. 
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In such a complex problem, it is not certain how much the 
difficulty would be helped by our getting a clear understanding 
of the development of color perceptions in an infant. But where 
investigators are at a loss, they grope for hints in every direction, 
and sometimes illumination flashes out unexpectedly. It should 
be of some use to compare the anatomical condition of the retina 
at different ages with the degree of color discrimination shown at 
the same age. In any case, the subject is of much interest in itself 
as a chapter in the life-history of the human being; it is of the 
greatest value as a contribution to the hotly contested question 
as to the place of color vision in race-history; and it has a peda- 
gogic value, for it is certainly important to know how early color 
can be appealed to as a means of amusement and education, and 
whether the makers of bright-colored toys and picture books are 
wasting their efforts on eyes to which plain black and white is 
better suited. It may not be possible to establish absolutely the 
presence or absence of color vision before the time of speech; but 
it is certainly possible to determine whether color plays any ap- 
preciable part among the baby’s perceptions, or is practically non- 
existent to him, as a matter of any attention or interest. If the 
inquiries of our syllabi bring in a considerable number of answers, 
we shall have the data necessary to form a conclusion on this point 
at least, which will generally be accepted, and close a long dis- 
cussion. 

As the matter stands now, the inquiries of Preyer estab- 
lished the presence of color perceptions not materially different 
from our own adult color perceptions, in the child of three years; 
my investigation carried back the demonstration of the exist- 
ence of the same perceptions to the age of twenty-one months; and 
several fragmentary observations point to the existence of at least 
partial color perceptions (indicated by the first use of color- 
names) in the sixteenth month, emerging in the same order as that 
which has been claimed as the order of race-development,— viz., 
first perceptions of light and dark, then of red, then of other colors, 
in more uncertain order. Yet this first use of color names might 
not have marked the beginning of ability to distinguish colors; 
they may have been distinguished before, when the power to 
use words for adjective ideas was lacking (hence our question, Sylla- 
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bus C, I, (a) ). Earlier than the sixteenth month, however, no 
instance of attention to color has been recorded that could cer- 
tainly be distinguished from mere attention to brightness. The 
Baldwin experiment, as modified in our Syllabus (B, ID) affords a 
means of carrying back decisive evidence as far as the second half- 
year of life. But in order to be of value, the observations must be 
quite numerous, running into the hundreds for each child. They 
are not difficult to make, however, and are very important,— 
more so than those of Syllabus C, I, since the latter deal with a 
period somewhat better known already. Nevertheless, our knowl- 
edge of color vision in the second year rests on a single series of 
observations only which may prove not to be of a typical case, and 
is greatly in need of corroboration or correction. 

The results of this color investigation also will be published; 
and it has been suggested that in case they confirm strongly the 
opinion that black and white outline, not color, is suited for the 
earliest picture books, our Association should make the effort to 
secure the publication of a book or series of books, illustrated with 
vigorous outline sketches of animals and figures, taken from de- 
signs of good artists, and should try to give circulation to such 
books. They would, of course, be intended for the earliest nursery 
use, not for kindergartens; at three years old, there is no doubt 
of the presence of well-developed color vision, and some color 
interest. 


4. SPEECH. Sytvasus B, III; C, II. 


It would seem almost unnecessary to point out the immense value 
to psychology, anthropology, and pedagogy, of all knowledge con- 
nected with the beginnings of speech. Still, in these days, when we 
are so much urged to teach by “things, not words,” (a protest 
against letting the tremendous power of the spoken word sweep 
us away utterly,) we are in danger of forgetting all that language 
means to humanity. The process by which the mind has come to 
create this flexible and perfect system of vocal symbolism, corre- 
sponding to and externalizing all the transactions of thought, is 
doubtless the most wonderful one of all human achievements, and 
has been the subject of a great deal of study as a chapter in 
psychology. It was the discovery of the speech-center in the brain, 
more than any other thing, that brought brain-physiology and psy- 
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chology into alliance, and it is from undeveloped or deteriorated 
speech conditions that the study of mental disease can draw its 
firmest conclusions. It was undoubtedly in the development of 
speech that our race passed over from brute to human status, and 
in the study of what speech really is, and what conditions of mind 
produce it and are produced by it, that the whole key to the com- 
parative psychology of men and animals lies (see Lloyd Morgan, 
Romanes, and Wundt). Nor is there any other place where the 
imperfect beginnings of speech, the transition stage in mental condi- 
tion, can be studied, save in the human child; the rudiments of 
speech that do undoubtedly exist in the lower animals have stopped 
hopelessly and finally at a low stage of development beyond which 
a human baby passes swiftly and surely. It is true that the begin- 
nings of speech in a baby are greatly influenced by imitation of 
adult speech, and depart far from the primitive beginnings; yet they 
retain traces of these that are quite distinguishable, with care and 
caution. In the following particulars, we should be able to draw 
conclusions quite safely from a record of the early vocabulary and 
idiom of a baby: 

(1) We should be able to trace somewhat the process by which 
a vocal sound comes to stand for an idea,—a process which is no 
doubt greatly hastened by imitation, but cannot be created by it. 

(2) We should learn which ideas first come to be associated with 
the spoken symbol, and are therefore the simplest and most ele- 
mentary psychologically ; for where the child has heard thousands 
of spoken words about him all his life, it may be considered certain 
that it is the constitution of his own mind, not the effect of cir- 
cumstances, that decides which first come to be grasped and used 
by him,— or at least, which class, adverbial, substantive, or verbal, 
ideas, specific or general ones, words of inner feeling or of outer 
sense perception,— and in what order these different types of ex- 
pression become possible to him. 

(3) We should get many hints on philological questions, especi- 
ally those connected with the origin and early development of lan- 
guage for instance, the ancient question whether imitative 
sounds or instinctive ejaculations form the basis of language,— 
whether there is any primitive type of idiom, underlying varia- 
tions of language, and cropping out in baby-talk, in defiance of 
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teaching and example,— how phonetic variations come about,— 
and so forth. 

(4) We should get a great insight into the mental condition of 
the child himself, at each stage of the development of his speech- 
power — what degree of abstraction is he capable of now, and again 
a month later, and a half-year later; what stage of memory and 
power of association has he reached; what are the ideas that have 
impressed his attention most, and made up the content of his 
thought? Such questions his vocabulary answers for us as nothing 
else can. On this better knowledge of the content and powers of 
his mind we can base a better comprehension of the pedagogy 
adapted to this early period. 

In all these directions we need a great many comparative data, 
drawn from many children. For with speech, there begins to be 
much individual variation in the course of development; the wealth 
of ideas in the little mind, and the flexibility and complexity of com- 
binations possible among them increase with a rush, and it takes 
much comparing and sifting to find which are the essential traits of 
the development occurring in all children. The way to make the 
observations has been well marked out, and a good beginning of 
material is already in hand, for the beginnings of speech are too 
interesting and important to have escaped observation. It is only 
necessary to go on gathering, examining, and comparing, in order 
to get many important generalizations. Many lists of words used 
in the second year have been made, no other phase of develop- 
ment has been so well recorded. Unfortunately, however, it seems 
probable now that the most of these lists have been imperfect, the 
very first attempts at words have not been caught, or the number of 
words used at a given age has been underrated, or a word has been 
missed at its first appearance, and dated out of its proper order. 
There is no doubt that to keep a perfect list of all words used up to 
two years old, with date of appearance, pronunciations, peculiarities 
of use, is very laborious, and requires incessant vigilance, and the 
help of more than one person; but if this is too great a task, a list of 
the first 50, or 100, or 200 words could be obtained without great 
difficulty, and will be very useful; the first hundred words are more 
important for our purpose than the second thousand. The obser- 
vation is a fascinating one to every mother; the vital importance of 
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the development is instinctively perceived in the most unlettered 
household, since it is when he becomes an articulate human being 
that the baby enters fully into social relations with those about him, 
and everybody lingers bewitched over his essays at speech, and ap- 
preciates the novel resources of language that he stumbles on. 

All material received by our committee can be readily used, 
perhaps in several different quarters. Mrs. Mary Corser Gale, of 
our Association, has already in hand a research on the development 
of speech in the second year. Romanes’ book on Mental Evolu- 
tion in Man shows the anthropological use that can be made of all 
such data. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


[The sub-committee for Massachusetts on Conference with the 
Federated Clubs, in its desire to accomplish the utmost possible for 
the improvement of the elementary schools of the state, asked the 


counsel of nine educational experts, who have presented the following 
report. | 


REPORT OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 


To the Joint Committee of the Collegiate Alumne and the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs of Massachusetts: 


Your Committee appointed to suggest ways and means by which 
the various women’s organizations represented by your Joint Com- 
mittee may effectively aid in improving the public elementary schools, 
begs leave to offer the following remarks and suggestions: 

The problems of the public schools may be broadly distinguished 
as those which relate to organization and administration, and those 
which pertain to the strictly educational phases of their work. Al- 
though the two are intimately connected, the solution of the former 
is more particularly the work of public-spirited citizens, while that 
of the latter must be left largely to educational experts. Moreover, 
educational thought has made so rapid progress in the last few dec- 
ades that in most communities the problems pressing for solution 
are of an administrative rather than of a purely educational char- 
acter. It is found very frequently that well-established educational 
principles cannot be carried into practical effect because of adminis- 
trative or financial difficulties, or because of an unenlightened public 
sentiment or a lack of public spirit. It is the belief of your Com- 
mittee that in the solution of these practical difficulties and in the 
removal of these obstacles to progress, the various women’s organ- 
izations of the state can be of the highest service. 


Part Il. PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 


1. The problem of securing superior men and women to serve 
on school boards. The school boards of our larger cities have as 
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important and as difficult problems to deal with as the boards of 
trustees of our colleges, and they ought to be composed of persons 
of equal intelligence and character. To secure the services of such 
persons it will be necessary to bring about certain changes, which 
may be specified as follows: 

(1) Public sentiment must be educated to the point of demanding 
more efficient service on school boards. 

(2) The work of the school board should be made almost wholly 
legislative, and the executive work with which members are now 
burdened should be assigned to paid experts. In this way the ser- 
vices of superior men and women may be secured and retained, who 
at present find it either impossible to accept an election on the board 
at all, or to continue long in the service if they do accept. 

(3) The membership of school boards should be considerably 
reduced,— a membership of from five to seven or nine being quite 
sufficient even for the larger cities of the state. Experience has 
shown that, other things being equal, the personnel of school boards 
improves with the reduction in membership. The assumption some- 
times made that a large board is likely to have a larger per cent. of 
efficient members than a small one is not borne out by experience. 

(4) It is the opinion of your Committee that all ward representa- 
tion on school boards should be abolished. In all the larger cities 
there are business wards in which it is difficult to find a resident 
who is qualified to render efficient service on the school board. 
Moreover, where there is ward representation, a few political leaders 
in a ward may control the nomination of the ward members for the 
board, and the way is made easy for considerable political influence 
over the schools. While it is recognized by your Committee that 
the members of the school board should be selected from different 
sections of the city, in order that the needs of each section may be 
readily brought to the attention of the board, it is believed that, as 
popular feeling is so strongly in favor of local representation in all 
municipal affairs, there will be quite sufficient regard paid to such 
representation on school boards without making it a legal require- 
ment, as is now generally done in our cities. Such a requirement 
makes it almost inevitable that there should be, in the larger cities, 
some undesirable members on school boards. 
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(5) The method of election or appointment of the school board 
has much to do with determining its personnel. Five methods are 
in use in different parts of the country which deserve consideration 
in connection with this problem: (a) Nomination and election by 
wards; (b) nomination by wards and election on a general ticket ; 
(c) nomination and election at large; (d) appointment by the mayor; 
(e) appointment (as in Philadelphia) by the judges of the local 
courts. It is the conviction of vour Committee that any one of the 
last three methods is much to be preferred to either of the first two, 
that the first is altogether objectionable, and that the second is defect- 
ive in that it provides for ward representation. Local conditions 
must determine which one of the last three should be preferred. 
Under the conditions generally prevailing in the larger cities of the 
commonwealth, your Committee would recommend, as the method 
most likely to secure the best results, either nomination and election 
at large, appointment by the mayor, or a combination of the two by 
which some members would be appointed by the mayor and others 
elected on a general ticket. 


2. The problem of making the schools more efficient by securing 
better qualified teachers without unduly increasing school expendi- 
tures. 


(1) As the first and most important requisite to accomplish this, 
your Committee would emphasize the selection of teachers on merit 
alone and entirely regardless of their place of residence at the time of 
their selection. The practice of appointing almost exclusively local 
residents to positions in the elementary schools or of giving such 
local residents the preference when they are known to be inferior in 
ability or training to non-resident candidates, is so common in our 
cities and towns that it is the confident belief of your Committee 
that the schools in many communities could be improved in a marked 
degree, without any increase in school expenditures, by the appoint- 
ment of teachers solely on merit. That so obvious a principle of 
sound public policy should be so widely ignored indicates how far 
school administration lags behind the best educational thought of 
to-day and to what an extent public sentiment needs to be educated 
before practical reform is possible. 
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With this preference given to resident over superior non-resident 
candidates, there are almost invariably connected those various forms 
of personal, political, and religious favoritism which, it is well 
known, are widely prevalent and are injuring the efficiency of our 
public schools. Indeed, the demand for “home talent” in a com- 
munity is nearly always an indication of the existence of these un- 
toward influences in the schools. It scarcely needs to be pointed out, 
on the other hand, that the policy of appointing non-resident in 
preference to resident candidates, when the latter are as efficient as 
the former, is alike unjust and detrimental to the best interests of 
the schools. This form of favoritism is, however, extremely rare; 
and the pretense that local candidates are as well qualified as non- 
resident candidates is so common and is so often made to give the 
appearance of justice to what is clearly flagrant favoritism, that it is 
usually wise to inquire carefully into cases of alleged favoritism 
toward non-resident candidates before accepting them as facts. 

(2) The policy of paying uniform salaries to all teachers teaching 
in the same grades, without regard to the quality of their work, is 
unfortunately made necessary in most communities by the favoritism 
which prevails in the appointment and promotion of teachers. Un- 
der such a policy poor teachers are overpaid and remain in the ser- 
vice and good teachers are underpaid and leave it. It is, moreover, 
also an expensive policy, inasmuch as even a slight increase in the 
salaries of all the teachers of a corps, or of a given grade, adds ma- 
terially to the annual budget for the schools, while the salaries of 
exceptional teachers might be advanced considerably at a compara- 
tively small increase in the total expenditures. 

(3) In each community an effort should be made to secure only 
teachers who have had either professional training or successful 
experience in teaching. This is quite possible in all cities of the com- 
monwealth and in many of the rural towns. In all grades, but 
especially in the higher grades of the grammar schools, it is desirable 
that there should be a certain number of college graduates who have 
also had at least a year of professional training. Your Committee be- 
lieves thatthe elementary schools offer to college graduates an attract- 


ive field of labor, full of deeply interesting problems and promising 
in the way of material rewards. Positions as teacher in normal 
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schools, as principal of primary or grammar schools, as supervisor 
either of special grades or of special branches, and as assistant su- 
perintendent, are all open to properly qualified women; and the 
demand for college-bred women for such positions, who have had 
professional training and experience in teaching, is at present greater 
than the supply. 

(4) Teachers who have proved their efficiency should be relieved 
from the uncertainty of annual appointments, and provision should 
be made for appointment during good behavior. This is one way in 
which service in the public schools may be made attractive to su- 
perior teachers without adding to the cost of the schools. Nothing 
could, however, be more detrimental to the schools than a policy 
which would give permanent tenure of position to inefficient teachers. 
Your Committee would, therefore, urge that such permanency of 
tenure be granted only under safeguards which would make favorit- 
ism virtually impossible. Such safeguards may vary according to 
local conditions, but they should in all cases include the following: 
Rigid examinations to test both the scholarship and the professional 
training of the applicant ; a probationary service as teacher of not less 
than five years, during which period appointment shall be for not 
more than one year at a time; and the recommendation of the su- 
perintendent of schools, at the end of the probationary period, that 
the appointment be made permanent. 

3. The problem of making the schools more efficient by reducing 
the number of pupils per teacher in cities, and making it possible for 
the teacher to give more attention to individual pupils. This is 
chiefly a financial problem, inasmuch as a comparatively small de- 
crease in the number of pupils per teacher makes necessary a con- 
siderable increase in the annual expenditures for the schools. Yet 
your Committee believes it to be desirable to reduce the number of 
pupils per teacher to thirty-five, which is still somewhat larger than 
it should be. With this moderate reduction the per capita cost will 
remain reasonably low. Indeed, the amount of money which is ex- 
pended in our cities on the education of children is relatively small as 
compared with the money which is expended on other municipal in- 
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terests, such as parks, highways, etc. The average cost per pupil in 
the public schools of the state, including high schools, is only sixty- 
six cents per week, or thirteen cents per day, for current expenses; 
and only eighty-five cents per week, or seventeen cents per day, for 
all expenses, including new buildings. That the budget for educa- 
tion is usually higher than that for any other department is often 
commented upon, but ought to cause no surprise to persons who can 
appreciate relative values. The sums spent on popular education 
should be materially increased, and the women’s organizations re- 
presented by your Joint Committee are in a position to render a 
very valuable service by fostering a more liberal public spirit in their 
several communities in this respect. 

4. The problem of school supervision in rural districts. The sys- 
tem of town and district supervision, instituted some years ago, 
which has just been made compulsory by law, is probably the most 
effective measure taken for many years to elevate the standard of the 
rural schools. These schools have shown very marked improvement 
under this system, and every effort should be made in each town or 


district to make it from year to year more effective by securing 
efficient superintendents, and by making the salaries sufficient to 
retain them. 


5. The right to issue teachers’ certificates should be vested wholly 
in the superintendent and not in the school committee, as is now 
usually the case. This change in the law would check the tendency, 


especially in rural districts, to employ teachers of inferior qualifica- 
tions. 


Part II. EpucationaL PROBLEMS. 

1. The problem of providing for the more rapid advancement of 
children who are healthy and gifted than those who are physically 
weak or intellectually dull. The elementary schools at present pro- 
vide more carefully for the latter than for the former class. Bright 
and healthy children are not given as much work as they are capable 
of doing, and are not allowed to advance as rapidly as they are able 
to advance. To sacrifice the gifted children in our schools is just as 
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undemocratic as to sacrifice the dull, and from a social or national 
point of view more serious; the schools ought to be so organized as 
to make it unnecessary to sacrifice the interests of either. To this 
end your Committee would recommend, as means which have already 


proved their effectiveness in many schools, the following: 

(1) Making the course of study flexible; (2) Making examina- 
tions subordinate as tests for promotion; (3) Semi-annual promo- 
tion of pupils by classes; (4) Individual promotion of pupils at 
any time in the school year when they show ability to do successfully 
the work of the next higher grade or class, irrespective of whether or 
not they have completed the work prescribed for the grade in which 
they are. 

2. Special schools. There is need in the larger cities of the com- 
monwealth of at least three kinds of special schools: 

(1) Schools for children who are feeble-minded, only a compara- 
tively small number of whom can at present be accommodated in 
our state school. 

(2) Schools for normal but backward children who have fallen 
hopelessly behind other children of their age in some or all of their 
studies, and who are in need of much individual help from the 
teacher. 

(3) Schools for children who are difficult to discipline or incor- 
rigible. The regular schools should be relieved of these children, 
both for the good of the children themselves and for the good of the 
schools. The number of pupils in these special schools ought never 
to exceed from fifteen to twenty, in order that much individual teach- 
ing and individual attention may be possible. Some of these schools 
have been established with gratifying results in several cities of the 
commonwealth, as also in some cities of other states. 

3. Departmental teaching. Departmental teaching has proved so 
generally satisfactory in schools in which it has been tried that your 
Committee feels warranted in recommending its general introduction 
into the upper grades of the grammar schools. 

4. Kindergartens. The wisdom of establishing kindergartens as 
a part of the public school system cannot be questioned. The various 
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women’s organizations in different cities, as well as individual 
women, have been so largely instrumental in introducing them that 
it is unnecessary to commend this phase of education to their favor. 

5. Special studies. Drawing, singing, sewing, manual training, 
and cooking are customarily spoken of as “ special studies,” which 


is sometimes taken by the public to mean that they are adventitious 
branches rather than integral parts of the curriculum; and this fact 
has led to no little opposition to them in some of our larger cities. 


Your Committee would heartily recommend their introduction where 
they are not now a part of the curriculum, provided the means are 
at hand to secure effective supervision of them, or, as in the case of 
the last three, to provide specially trained teachers to teach them; 
otherwise their introduction may wisely be deferred. When all of 
them cannot be introduced, their introduction in the order above 
stated will on the whole be best. 

6. Physical training and recesses. About twenty years ago the 
play recess in public schools was very generally abolished. Your- 
Committee believes that this was a mistake, and that it should be re- 
stored and efforts be made to secure adequate playgrounds either in 
connection with each school, where land is not too expensive, or in 
close proximity to a group of schools to be used by them in common. 
Your Committee would also recommend the introduction of physical 
training into public schools generally. 

7. Vacation schools. Vacation schools have been conducted in 
recent years in some of our cities with much success and have abund- 
antly proved their usefulness. Reports of them may readily be ob- 
tained in printed form and they merit careful study. Such schools 
are especially needed in overcrowded sections of our cities, and 
wherever in such cities the necessary funds, either private or public, 
can be procured, they should be established. 

8. Schoolhouses as centers of social interests out of school hours. 
The movement to make a larger use of school buildings than has 
hitherto been customary is one which your Committee believes merits 
the consideration and help of women’s clubs. Efforts have long 
since been made to bring about a closer relation and sympathy be- 
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tween the school and the home, and they have been in large part suc- 
cessful. This more recent movement to make the schoolhouse a 
center of social and intellectual interests for the community aims at 
strengthening all such efforts and at accomplishing the same purpose 
in a broader and more effective way. 


Part III. MertTHops AND MEANS. 


1. Some communities have already solved a number of the prob- 


lems above stated, while other communities may not yet be prepared 
to undertake their solution ; some of the problems pertain particularly 
to cities, others to the smaller towns and rural districts. The ques- 
tion as to which of them it is wise to attempt to solve first in any 
given community depends more or less on local conditions ; but your 
Committee believes that the problem of securing the most efficient 
teachers possible for the salaries paid, entirely regardless of their 
place of residence at the time of their appointment, is one which is 
pressing for solution in nearly every city and town of the common- 
wealth, and may therefore properly be first considered by the 
women’s organization represented by your Committee. This is a re- 
form which will materially improve the schools, and will not involve 
either new legislation or additional expenditures. 

Next to this problem, that of reorganizing school committees, re- 
ducing their membership, and securing superior men and women to 
serve on them, is, in the judgment of your Committee, the most vital 
one. This will involve changes in city charters and probably in our 
state laws, and is therefore a reform which will require time and 
effort. 

Next in point of order, your Committee would suggest the prob- 
lem of reducing the number of pupils per teacher. This will make 
necessary considerable additional expenditure, both for current ex- 
penses and for new schoolhouses, and is therefore largely a question 
of educating local public sentiment. In general, it may be said that 
reforms in organization and administration are more pressing than 
reforms in the strictly educational features of our public school 
system. Antiquated methods of teaching have been largely elimina- 
ted from our schools, but antiquated organization of the school 
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committee and antiquated methods of administration prevail almost 


universally. In these respects some of our western cities are very 


considerably in advance of the larger cities of the East. 

2. Your Committee would suggest that in order to be in the high- 
est degree helpful to the schools, it is essential that the various clubs 
study public school problems in a sympathetic rather than in a criti- 
cal or fault-finding way. The problems of popular education are not 
superficial ones, they demand the most careful thought of superior 
minds; and the ability which enables a young woman to control suc- 
cessfully and teach with skill a roomfull of fifty children is of a 
higher order than is often supposed by persons who have never at- 
tempted it, and ought to entitle her to high respect. 

3. Your Committee would offer the following suggestions as possi- 
bly helpful to the various clubs in furthering the object which this 
report has in view: 

(1) The careful study of local educational problems and of the 
local conditions and limitations under which they must be solved. 

(2) The dissemination in the community of right ideas as to the 
solution of these problems and the consequent moulding of public 
sentiment. This may be accomplished through discussion at club 
meetings and through the public press. 

(3) The uniting and organization of public sentiment for effective 
action. This may be done through formal petition or protest. 

(4) Personal conference with men who are in a position to influ- 
ence local educational policies and local political action. 

(5) The study of state educational problems and the dissemina- 
tion in each community of right conceptions of them. 

(6) Giving active support from time to time to measures before 
the state legislature which will advance the best interests of popular 
education. 

(7) Keeping in touch with local educational officials and with the 
office of the State Board of Education. The name and address of the 
secretary of every women’s organization of the state should be regis- 
tered at the office of the State Board of Education at the State 
House, in order that its annual reports, copies of bills bearing on 
education before the legislature, and announcements of public hear- 
ings on such bills before legislative committees, may be promptly 
sent to the various organizations. 
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(8) The secretary of each women’s organization ought to keep 
on file a full list of names and addresses of the members of the local 
school committee and of the local city or town government, as also 
the names and addresses of the representatives of the district in the 
state legislature, in order that convenient and prompt communication 
with them may be possible. 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Chairman. 
CHARLES W. ELIOT, 

FRANK A. HILL, 

ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, 
GRAFTON D. CUSHING, 

SARAH L. ARNOLD, 

SAMUEL B. CAPEN, 
KATHARINE H. SHUTE, 

ELLOR E. CARLISLE, 


Committee. 





in Wemoriam 


ALICE FREEMAN PALMER 
1855—1902 


HE sudden death of AticeE FrreeMAN PALMER in 
Paris, on the sixth of December, has brought grief 

to a world-wide circle of devoted friends. Into the brief 
span of her forty-seven years, she had compressed the 
activities of a long lifetime. Her sympathies were of 
catholic range; they found expression in action; and 
wherever she gave service, she won love and admiration. 
Her motives were wholly unselfish; her energies were 
beneficent. There will be no reservations in the tributes 
rendered by the women of our country to this far-sighted 
leader, so single-hearted, so gifted with every womanly 
grace. Most of all, will she be mourned by college 
women, young and old. For more than a quarter of a 
century, she has been a pioneer in educational fields. 
From her first entrance into Michigan University, 
throughout every phase of an influential and brilliant 
career, she wrought steadfastly, with insight almost 
amounting to prescience, to win sanction for the scholarly 
aims of women, to open for them new opportunities, to 


make them worthy citizens of the Republic. 
[72] 





in Memoriam 


In the Association of Collegiate Alumne, her in 
fluence has ever been a vital force. She was one of a 
small group, who, in 1881, planned its organization and 
selected its lines of effort. Twice she served as its 
president; she was from time to time chairman or mem- 
ber of each one of its active committees, was always its 
sponsor in educational circles and constantly responded 
to its calls for special service. She cherished the highest 
hopes for its future development. When, in rgo1, the 


important office of General Secretary grew out of the 


enlarging demands of its organization, she loyally accepted 


its heavy cares. Adding serious and often undefined 
responsibilities to her many similar tasks, she met them 
so cheerfully, with such quickening zeal that every part 
of the work of the Association has felt her touch, every 
officer has been inspired with new energy. 

In this season of our common sorrow, we, the members 
of the Association, are proud and grateful in the acknowl- 
edgment of the debt we owe her. In the struggle to face 
bravely the void that is left by the passing on of her 
spendid powers, we realize solemnly that we are hence- 


forth bound together by reverence for her and her ideals. 
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REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMN. 


GENERAL REPORT. 


The first session of the Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnz opened at three o'clock, November thirteenth, in one 
of the rooms of the Arlington Hotel, Washington, D. C.. The President, Mra. 
Lucien Howe, was in the chair. In behalf of the Washington Branch, Dr. 
O’Brien, the President, welcomed the Association as follows: 

The President informs me that she wants only so much of a welcome from 
me as can be put into two minutes, and perhaps that is enough, for Wash- 
ington is yours already. Washington is the national city, and national organ- 
izations come here as a matter of course. The Washington people occupy the 
city only at brief intervals between conventions. Washington is yours. It 
is your Capitol. You share our pride in its broad streets and our pride in 
the splendid services of the officials who are also yours. There are thus no 
keys to give you, following the ancient customs. There are no keynotes to 
sound unless you sound them — and perhaps you have sounded them already. 
The occasion is widely significant. We meet here in the center of the organic 
life of the whole country, an association of women. Let us forget for the 
moment that we have gone to college, but let us remember our natural rela- 
tions in life. We have studied a few things a few years in a few schools, 
but if we have failed of an added ability and of an increased inclination to 
devote ourselves to our own concerns in this land, we have attended college 
to no purpose. 

The principal care of children and the proper conduct of the home for the 
family, if these things are not the concern of the woman of the household, 
then they are the concern of no one. If we have an outlook that extends a 
little beyond the household, we must not neglect the properly conducted home. 
If we, as the Association of Collegiate Alumnz, can grasp our larger duties, 
then there may be a larger life before us. 

We welcome you cordially. You bring a larger life to the Washington 
Branch, which is the oldest of the branches. 

The Report of the Secretary-Treasurer was then read, accepted, and put on 
file. The report of Miss Morris as Treasurer from the end of the fiscal year, 
October 1, 1901, to the date of acceptance of the office of Bursar by Miss 
Young, November 6, 1901, was then read, received, and referred to an Audit- 
ing Committee. The Bursar’s report was then read, accepted, and referred to 
an Auditing Committee. 

The Report of the Membership Committee was presented by the Chairman, 
Mrs. Pearmain. This report was accepted, and put on file. The Report of 
the Committee on Finance and Publication was deferred until later in the 
meeting, owing to the absence of the Chairman, President Thomas. The 
Report of the Committee on Fellowships was read by Miss Cushing, in the 
absence of Mrs. Helmer, the Chairman. The report was accepted. The Com- 
mittee on Corporate Membership reported through its Chairman, Mrs. Barus, 
that the Executive Committee had voted to recommend to the Association 
the admission of the University of Illinois as a corporate member of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnz. The motion was made by Miss Street that the 
University of Illinois be admitted to membership. The motion was seconded, 
vote taken and passed in the affirmative. 

The Reports of the Committees on Educational Legislation and Collegiate 
Administration had not been received. The Report of the Committee on the 
Study of Development of Children was read by Mrs. Barus, accepted, and 
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referred to the Publication Committee. The President then called for a report 
from the Committee on Conference with the Federated Clubs. The various 
reports had been tabulated by Miss Cushing, and the tabulated report was 
read by her, accepted, and put on file. The Report of the Special Committee 
on the choice of a Seal for the Association was presented by the Chairman, 
Miss Ethel Puffer. It was stated that the design submitted by the Committee 
had received the favorable vote of the Executive Committee, who recommend 
its acceptance by the general association. The motion was made by Mrs. 
Richardson to adopt the design. The motion was seconded and carried. 

Miss Cushing then presented an informal report of the work which had been 
done by Mrs. Palmer, as General Secretary during the past year, showing 
the number of Branches visited and addressed by her. 

The proposed amendments to the Constitution were then taken up. On 
motion of President Thomas, Article IX to be amended to read :—* These 
by-laws may be altered, amended, suspended for the time being, or repealed 
by a vote of three-fourths of the voting body present at any regular meeting, 
notice having been given in writing at a previous meeting of such proposed 
alteration, amendment, suspension, or repeal; but not otherwise.” After some 
discussion vote was taken on the motion to amend Article IX and lost. On 
motion of Mrs. Sewall, an amendment to Article IV, last clause of first para- 
graph was offered. The phrase now reading “on not less than five days’ 
written notice, duly mailed postpaid to each member,” to be amended to read, 
“on not less than two weeks’ written notice, etc.” Mrs. Pearmain moved the 
adoption of this amendment. The motion was seconded and carried in the 
affirmative. Also on motion of Mrs. Sewall, a similar amendment was offered 
to Article VI. The phrase now reading “ Special meetings shall be called 
* * * etc., at least ten days before such meeting is to be held,” to be 
amended to read:—“ at least two weeks before such meeting is to be held.” 
Miss Muir moved the adoption of the amendment. The motion was seconded 
and carried in the affirmative. 

The following motion was then offered by Mrs. Barus:—‘“‘ In view of the 
fact that within the past two years three institutions in our Corporate mem- 
bership have seen fit either to restrict or to alter their methods toward the 
women students in these institutions, I move that the President, the Secretary- 
Treasurer, and the General Secretary, appoint a Committee to report to this 
Association next year what in their opinion is the seeming significance of this 
new movement toward the higher education of women.” The motion was 
seconded and carried in the affirmative. 

The session then adjourned on motion. 


The members of the Association were tendered a reception by the members 
of the Washington Branch, Thursday evening, at nine o'clock. 


On Friday morning, November fourteenth, at ten o'clock, the Association 
again met at the Arlington. The first part of the session was devoted to the 
Reports from Branches. Informal and interesting reports were presented in 
person by delegates from the following Branches :— 


Washington Branch ; : . i Mrs. Swormstedt. 
New York Branch ; : ; ; Miss Woodward. 
California Branch : ; z ; Miss Chandler. 
Philadelphia 3ranch_s—. Miss Dunning. 
Zoston B anche ; ; ; ; Miss Allen. 

Central New York Branch : f s Miss Parker. 
Chicago Branch . ‘ ‘ ; Miss Loesch. 
Detroit Branch. ; . , Dr. Stevens. 
Western New York Branch : : Miss Poole. 
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Ohio Branch ‘ , : ; ‘ Professor Perkins. 
Rhode Island Branch . ‘ : ‘ Dean Emery. 
Pittsburg Branch ; , ‘ 4 Miss Muir. 
Milwaukee Branch ‘ . ‘ , Miss Street. 
Virginia Branch . ‘ Mrs. Tuttle. 


Western Massachusetts Branch ‘ Mrs. Higbee. 


Reports from other Branches unable to have delegates at the meeting were 
presented in writing. 

The Association then listened to the interesting report of Mrs. Lewis Ken- 
nedy Morse, on Home Economics in the Boston Branch. 

Following this report Mrs. Howe introduced President Lefavour of Sim- 
mons College who delivered an address on * The Utilitarian in Higher 
Education.” At the close of the address President Lefavour answered 
questions from members relating to matters of detail connected with Sim- 
mons College, requirements for admission, proposed curriculum, degree, ete. 

The Secretary-Treasurer then stated that Alumne living in Ann Arbor 
had organized, presented their Constitution, and had the required number of 
members for a Branch organization. The Executive Committee had voted 
to recognize the Ann Arbor Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz. 
On motion from the floor it was voted to recognize the Ann Arbor Branch 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz. 

A similar statement was made as to the Alumne living in Muskegon and 
vicinity, and on motion the Muskegon Branch of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz was recognized. Miss Scherzer then presented a report from the 
new Ann Arbor Branch. No delegate was present from the Muskegon 
Branch. 

‘ On motion it was voted that the Auditing Committee be appointed by the 
hair. 


‘Lhe session then adjourned on motion. 


The Association met for luncheon at the café of the Congressional Library. 
Over ninety members sat down at the tables. At the customary roll call it 
was found that the Colleges were represented as follows: 


; Nebraska 
Northwestern 


Barnard I 
: ; ‘ “ 

Oberlin , ‘ ‘ ; ; 4 
2 

6 


Boston : 

Bryn Mawr. 
California 

Chicago 

Cornell 

Kansas : / 
Leland Stanford, Jr. 
Mass. Inst. Technology 
Michigan 5 
Minnesota 


Radcliffe : ‘ ‘ 
Smith . , ; i ; , 
Syracuse : s ; ‘ 5‘ oO 
|Vassar . 

Wellesley 

Wesleyan 

Wisconsin : 

' Western Reserve 


our RF ONWe ND Se 


The Librarian, Mr. Putnam, was then introduced to the members and most 
kindly explained to them the general plan of the building, and told them of 
the needs, available resources, and growth of the library. At the close of his 
talk the members were shown through the library by Mr. Putnam, aided by 
a number of the library staff. 

The remainder of the afternoon was left free for sight-seeing. 


The Association again assembled at the Arlington at eight o'clock in the 
evening of Thursday. The session was given up to a discussion of research. 
Secretary Charles D. Walcott was expected to be present and to give an 
address on “ The Carnegie Institution,’ but was detained by illness. The 
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following addresses were presented :—“ The Future of Women in Independent 

Study and Research,” by President M. Carey Thomas, of Bryn Mawr College; 

“ Original Research,” by President Ira Remsen, of Johns Hopkins University ; 

oun Reflex Value of Research,” by Professor Mary W. Whitney, of Vassar 
ollege. 


A session of the Association was held on Saturday morning, November 
fifteenth, at the Arlington. 

The Report of the Internal Committee of the Council to accredit women 
for advanced work in Foreign Universities was read by the Chairman of the 
Committee, Miss Maltby. Miss Maltby supplemented her report by extracts 
from letters of Alumnz who were holders of the certificate of the Committee. 
The report of the Committee closed with the following recommendation :— 
“The Committee therefore recommend that the work of this Committee be 
put upon a more official basis and by being presented through the proper 
diplomatic channels, so receive the proper sanction and thereby be brought to 
the attention of the University officials as having official significance.’ Pro- 
fessor Hugo Miinsterberg of Harvard University was expected to be present 
and to make an address on “ The American Student in German Universities.” 
As he was prevented by illness he sent a letter to the Association in which 
he said :— “ It was my intention to discuss fully the relations between America 
and the German Universities, to trace the development and to characterize 
the advantages and the dangers of studies abroad, but this certificate system 
is the one practical question which I wanted to discuss.” Professor Miinster- 
berg then stated the reasons why he thought the certificate system 
unadvisable. 

In the discussion which followed, Professor Leach spoke against the attempt 
to gain official recognition, Mrs. Franklin and Dean Emery spoke in favor 
of continuing the Committee as at present but of making no effort to increase 
the power of the Committee until the need for such action was more evident. 
On the ruling from the Chair that if no positive action were taken the 
Committee would continue doing exactly the same work that it had been 
doing during the past few years, only without further development of its 
powers, Mrs. Pearmain moved “that the recommendation of the Committee 
be laid upon the table.’ The motion was seconded and passed in the 
affirmative. 

The Association then listened to a most interesting address by Miss Flet- 
cher, fellow of Harvard University, on her work among the Pawnee Indians. 

Two notices of amendment to the Constitution were then, according to 
the rule, presented in writing by Mrs. Pearmain: — To amend Article VII. 
After the words “ dropped from the roll” insert: “ Resignation of member- 
ship shall be presented to the Secretary-Treasurer in writing; any member 
who resigns after December first shall be liable for dues for the current 
year.” And also:—To amend Article VIII, 6. After ‘ fee of one dollar” add 
“This amount shall be due from Branch Treasurers on December first. 
Resignation of membership in a Branch shall be presented in writing to the 
Treasurer of the Branch; any member who resigns after December first 
shall be liable for dues for the current year.” 

On motion the session of the Association was then adjourned. 


An afternoon session of the Association was held at the Arlington at three 
o’clock Saturday, November fifteenth. The special subject of the afternoon 
was Civil Service Reform. The Report of the Committee on Civil Service 
was presented by Dr. O’Brien. The report of the Committee closed with 
the following recommendation:—“ That a Committee of the general associ- 
ation be formed, with power to appoint such sub-committees as they desire 
to aid them, to study the question of opportunities for trained women in 
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the civil service, federal, state or municipal. Your committee would further 
recommend that the work of this proposed committee be, at the beginning at 
least, purely one of securing information, not of urging reform.” 

Commissioner Foulke of the United States Civil Service Reform then 
gave a most interesting address on “ The Rationale of Civil Service Reform.” 

At the close of the address it was moved and carried that the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee be accepted, and a Committee on Civil Service Reform 
be appointed. It was moved that this committee be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The recommendation of the Executive Committee with regard to the con- 
stitution of the Nominating Committee was read by the Secretary-Treasurer: 
“The Executive Committee recommended to the Association that the 
Nominating Committee consist of three members; at the first appointment 
one member to be appointed to serve for two years and to be Chairman of 
the Committee, one member to be appointed for four years, and one member 
for six years, and thereafter every second year one member to be appointed 
to serve for six years; the member of longest standing on the Committee to 
serve as Chairman.” After a little discussion it was moved and carried 
that this recommendation be accepted. 

The following notice of amendment was then presented in writing by Miss 
Tuxbury of the Philadelphia Branch:—To amend Article V, aiter the 
words “any regular meeting,” insert, “ The name of any such Institution may 
be brought before the Executive Committee either through the Committee on 
Corporate Membership or by any member of the Executive Committee.” 

Mrs. Pearmain then offered the following motion :—* That pending action 
upon the proposedamendments to Articles VII and VIII the Association make 
for one year a regulation covering the last point therein embodied, i. e. that 
any member who resigns after December first shall be liable for dues for 
the current year.’ This motion was seconded and carried. Mrs. Pearmain 
also offered the following motion: “ That publications shall be sent only to 
those whose dues are paid.” This motion was seconded and carried. 

The re-election of Mrs. Clarke as Secretary-Treasurer for two years was 
announced by the President. 

A cordial vote of thanks was then offered to the Washington Branch 
for all their entertainment of the Association during the three days’ meeting. 
It was moved and carried that the appointment of the Nominating Committee 
be left to the Executive Committee. 

On motion the twenty-first annual meeting of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnez then adjourned. 

ELIZABETH LAWRENCE CLARKE 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


The present report of the Secretary-Treasurer is the first one since the 
revision of the Constitution which made three offices out of one. At first 
there was some confusion of duties between the General Secretary, the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, and the Bursar, as not even the authorities who evolved the 
three offices seemed to be sure of the prerogatives or limitations belonging 
to each. As this confusion was gradually reduced to order the advantage of 
the new arrangement was obvious. What the former Secretary-Treasurers 
could have done with the full duties, is a matter of wonder to the present 
occupant of the position, who finds her hands quite full enough with the 
residue of those duties. 

It is unfortunate that we can have no full report from our General Secretary 
this year, for the matters of most interest to our Association now pass 
through her hands. Not only does she “ supervise the policy of the Associ- 
ation” but according to the Constitution she “attends to all business not 
referred to special committees nor otherwise provided for in the by-laws.” 
If the members of the Association could look through the mail of the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer for a few days they would better appreciate the delightful 
elasticity of those words. Any puzzling letter is at once re-inclosed, and 
not only freedom but absolute security comes in the knowledge that the 
General Secretary will most wisely, and tactfully, and gracefully set all 
things right. 

The financial responsibility of the Secretary-Treasurer is relieved by the 
appointment of the Bursar. The Secretary-Treasurer is only to “collect all 
annual dues and pay over all moneys received, to the Bursar.” Having done 
this to the best of her powers, with the assistance of the Branch Treasurers, 
the responsibility of paying the bills and appropriations, and of making both 
ends meet at the end of the fiscal year, is in other hands. How that respon- 
sibility has been met will be seen from the Bursar’s report. 

The duties of the Secretary-Treasurer are then confined to the details of 
office work. I say office, intentionally, for as suggested in the report of the 
Secretary-Treasurer last year, the work has outgrown the possibility of a 
room in a private house. The handling of 3,500 Registers, 3,500 Magazines, 
double that number of envelopes, and a large amount of other mail matter 
needs manual help as well as clerical. 

I would call attention to the size of the Association and the clerical work 
in sending out our publications, only as a reminder to the members to be 
lenient when their copies go astray, or their directions as to change of address 
are not fulfilled, as they think. A change of address sent to the Secretary- 
Treasurer a week before a notice or publication is to be sent out, can not be 
regarded, for it is the work of a month at least, to prepare the material for 
mailing. Our membership is such a peripatetic one, that the addressing of 
all mail matter must be done with the Secretary’s case right at hand, and 
therefore in the office, and not by a mailing bureau. 

There are many details of the Secretary-Treasurer’s work which I might 
take up. The variety of the work is one of its saving features. When tired 
of the hopelessness of making a list sent in by a Branch Secretary tally with 
the list of the same Branch as kept by the Secretary-Treasurer, or of the 
problems involved in making a dollars cover the fees of x members, one can 
turn to puzzling out the blanks of new members, or to the ordinary routine of 
correspondence. 

I will confine myself to financial matters in this report as they seem to 
need the most urgent attention and as it seems possible that a few simple 
changes can put matters on a better business basis. 
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The present Constitution is not explicit enough in some minor points con- 
cerning the financial obligations of members, or where explicit is not exactly 
followed. 

1. As an illustration of the last point I would call attention to Article 
VIII, section 6 of the Constitution which reads: — “ Regular members of 
duly organized Branches, shall pay to the General Association, through the 
Treasurer of their Branch, the annual fee of one dollar.” That is explicit, 
and the interpretation of it at first sight, not open to difficulties. As a matter 
of fact what often happens? Branch Treasurers send their first remittance 
to the Secretary-Treasurer on December first. A list of thirty-five or forty 
names accompanies a remittance of fifteen or twenty dollars; and the letter 
explains that all of these members have paid to the Branch Treasurer, but 
“ our local bills must first be met, the next remittance will make this good.” 
Judging from one year’s experience the second or third remittance 
does make it good. This means only that it is easier to owe the general 
association than the local printer, but how does this affect the standing of 
the general association. The Bursar was unable to meet the bill for print- 
ing the magazine, when presented by a new printer who would form his 
ideas of the desirability of taking our work by the way in whicn we met our 
obligations, because the remittance of December first had been so small. It 
was necessary to wait until after February first, the time of the second remit- 
tance. A strict interpretation of the clause as it now stands is all that is 
necessary. This would show the members of Branches that they can not 
have their year books and programs printed, without running into debt, unless 
more members pay promptly. 

2. The Constitution reads: —‘“ The fiscal year of the Association shall 
begin October 1. An annual assessment of one dollar shall be due from each 
member, payable before December 1. Any member whose dues remain unpaid 
for one year shall be dropped from the roll.” Seemingly the natural inter- 
pretation of that would be that if the dues of a member for the year 1901-1902 
were not paid by October 1, 1902, the member should be dropped from the 
roll. ‘the Secretary-Treasurer was, however, told that precedent made it 
necessary to take the year from December 1, the time before which the fee 
is said to be payable. This practically carries a member, who does not pay, 
for fifteen months instead of a year; and as there is no rule as to paying 
back dues, if between October 1, and December 1, 1902, (for example) the 
Treasurer receives a dollar from a member who has not paid for the year 
1901-1902, with a letter saying “‘ I inclose my fee for the current year, (namely 
1902-1903) ” she must so accept it. It thus makes it possible for members 
to remain on our list and pay only once in two years. It is difficult to know 
how to avoid this. The Secretary-Treasurer would suggest for trial for one 
or two years the creation of a probationary class of members. Members 
who had not paid the due, which it is stated is “payable before December 
first,” by January first, should not receive the magazine issued in January 
or February of each year. In the year in which the register is published, 
members who had not paid the fee for the previous year before the list is 
made out for publication, should not be included in the list. New members 
for that year should not be printed in the list unless the fee has been paid. 
This involves more work for the Secretary-Treasurer in separating her mem- 
bership list into two classes for mailing, but it seems to be now the only 
suggestion, and the hope is that when known the rule would tend to 
encourage early payment of fee. 

3. A difficulty arises each year with our new members. The former cus- 
tom used to be that members of each year’s graduating class paid their fees 
on filling out the application for membership, but were told that the fee paid 
in June entitled the alumna to membership until a year from the following 
October. As the senior just before graduation is proverbially short of 
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funds, some years ago a change was made and the seniors were told that 
they need only fill out the application blank then, that the fee was not pay- 
able until October. As a result a much larger number of each graduating 
class fill out the application blank, under the stimulus of an address by some 
alumna of their own college, and the knowledge that the day of reckoning 
is four or five months away. 

Much work is expended by the Membership Committee over these blanks 
returned from the various colleges. They must all be assorted and the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of each Branch given the list of those desiring to join her 
Branch. The Secretary-Treasurer then receives the blanks and must make 
careful registration Secretary and Treasury cards for two or three hundred 
possible members. When the fall comes a large proportion of these members 
fail to materialize. They are teaching, and absorbed in their new problems; 
they are shy about allying themselves so soon with the older alumnz; the 
year goes by and they have been carried at an actual expense, and therefore 
a loss not only of their fee, but a proportionate part of the paying member’s 
fee, to the Association. Some remedy should be sought for here by the 
Membership Committee. If it is inexpedient to return to the old method of 
asking for payment on the filling out of the application blank, then the appli- 
cations of the members of the graduating classes each year should be kept 
as applications only. The Secretary-Treasurer could send to all such the 
notice of the annual meeting in the fall, with the notice of the fee due, but 
nothing further should be sent, and they should not be enrolled as members, 
until one fee has been paid. 

4. There should be a more distinct understanding as to the resignation of 
members. Three-fourths of our members are enrolled in Branches. A mem- 
ber often resigns from a Branch intending to join another. This is rather a 
simple transference from one Branch to another and should be attended to 
by the two Secretaries involved, and a member who has paid in one Branch 
be received at once into the other Branch in good standing, and then the 
transfer reported to the Secretary-Treasurer for record. 

Where members resign from lack of interest, the question is different. In 
the first place, if the member rightly understood her obligations to the Asso- 
ciation, she would be unwilling to resign after December first without paying 
the fee for the current year. The working possibility of our Association 
depends on our Treasury. In making out the budget for the coming year 
the Executive Committee must base their expectations on a dollar fee from 
every member registered. Such an estimate made last October showed that 
it would take eighty-three cents from every dollar, if every member paid 
her fee, to pay our printing bills and meet our appropriations. The margin is 
small, when there 1s added to this the cost of collecting fees from over 700 
general members. (During the year 1901-1902 only 95 members paid their 
fee on receiving the printed notice that the fee was due; 359 paid after 
presentation of the first bill; a second bill had to be sent to 270 members and 
of these only 76 paid, leaving October 1, 1902, 186 members who have not 
paid their fee after two printed notices and two bills.) With so small a 
margin, what will happen when 161 members resign without paying, and after 
they have received the register and magazine at a cost per member for 
printing and postage of thirty-six cents. During the past year only 8, of the 
161 members who resigned, paid their fee on resigning. If we add to this 
the number of 161 members who also received the publication, but at the 
end of the year were dropped for nonpayment of dues, we see how easily 
the Association could support an American Fellowship, or a second European 
Fellowship, if these matters were appreciated by the members. For the loss 
in fees not received was $325.00, while the amount taken from fees paid by 
others, to carry these members, was $120.60. 
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There should also be the rule that when a member resigns from a Branch 
the resignation covers also resignation from the general association unless 
it is otherwise definitely stated. In nine cases out of ten the member simply 
tells her Branch Treasurer that she thinks she will resign. The list of such 
members from each Branch is sent to the Secretary-Treasurer. If she writes 
for information to the Branch officer the reply is apt to be “the members do 
not state their intentions when they resign, you will have to write to each 
one and find out.” But the Secretary-Treasurer cannot write immediately 
to over 100 members. If she tries to infer that a resignation has been offered 
because of change of residence only, and thinks the member would un- 
doubtedly like to remain in the general association, and so sends a bill for 
fee as a member of the general association, (when the fee has not been paid 
to the Branch) she is apt to get the reply —“ I do not understand what this 
means, I resigned months ago.” If warned by the waste of time and postage 
spent on many such cases she jumps into the other bush and scratches the 
member’s name off the mailing list entirely, a few weeks brings her sin to 
light, for that member is sure to write, “ I received no magazine this year, 
I do not understand it, I resigned only from the Branch and not from 
the whole Association.” The Secretary’s lot is not a happy one. 

5. There should be some principle established as to members enrolled 
on Branch lists when such a Branch disbands. Possibly this has happened 
only twice, and let us hope it may not happen again, but a rule for such a 
case would help the Secretary-Treasurer. As a matter of finance let us see 
what happened when the Los Angeles Branch disbanded three years ago. 
The names of all the members were kept on the mailing list, while the Treas- 
ury cards of all were kept in a separate file in case of the future reorganiza- 
tion of the Branch. As there was no Branch Treasurer no fees were col- 
lected. As the names were not on the general list no bills were sent by the 
general Secretary-Treasurer. This year, after consultation with the Presi- 
dent, a letter, as tactful as possible, was sent to each member. The letter 
stated what the indebtedness of the member to the Association was. It also 
stated that as the fault was partly one of neglect in the office, and as no rule 
existed as to the payment of back dues, the name of the member would be 
kept on the mailing list on receipt of such a request and the fee for the 
current year only. If no answer was received before a specified date the 
name would be removed from the list. Twenty-seven letters were written. 
Three were returned unclaimed, twenty-three brought forth no answer, but 
were not returned, showing that they had reached their destination; one 
brought back the fee in full and the wish to be retained as a general member. 
The gain did not cover the clerical expense of sending out the letters, but 
the Treasury is relieved for the future. The Association had lost twenty- 
seven fees for two or three years; exactly, it was $70.00. The cost of supply- 
ing these members with the registers and magazines during that time, 
amounted to $20.52; showing that another $100.00 might have been saved 
the Association had a rule existed about the rights of members when their 
Branch disbands. 

6. So much will be gained by these changes in financial policy that one 
other is only suggested. Should there be any rule that a member dropped 
for nonpayment of fees should not be allowed to re-enter until the past 
indebtedness is paid? The main reason for suggesting this at all is that the 
same principle should rule in every Branch. The policy of the general asso- 
ciation has always been to allow the freest license possible to the Branches. 
Where such license does not infringe on the rights of any members, let us 
still maintain it. If one Branch has the rule that a member who has been 
dropped cannot re-enter until she has paid her indebtedness, while another 
does not have the rule, it seems unwise. More important than that, in the 
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keeping of accurate lists of members, the Branches have different rules as 
to the enrolling of members. 

Some of our Branches rule that no name can be enrolled on their Branch 
list until one fee has been paid; other Branches ask the Secretary-Treasurer 
to put on her list the names of all eligible or possible alumnz whose names 
they send in, hoping that they will become members. This brings confusion, 
if not injustice. If the register is to be published in early December the 
proof must be in the printer’s hands by the middle of November. The 
Branches make their first payment to the Secretary-Treasurer December 
first. It is impossible for the Secretary-Treasurer to infer how many mem- 
bers yet unpaid for the past year, or how many new members, will pay their 
fee before December first; and so to send in November an accurate list to 
the printer. When I took up the work last fall I was told that my first duty 
was to issue the register on time. I had two weeks in which to prepare 
the proof for the printer while still carrying on the daily work. There was 
no time to look up individual financial records, and supposing members were 
not enrolled unless their fees were paid to date, I rushed into print the 
names of all whom I found enrolled. This made havoc with some of the 
Branch Treasurers. They had told many members that their names would 
not be printed in the new register unless they paid their fee before Decem- 
ber 1. The proof was sent to the printer November 20 and I printed all 
such names. As those members then received the register and found their 
names in good standing the inference in their mind, is that one can pay or 
not, in that association, as one feels inclined, the publications come to the 
just and the unjust. Possibly my action had even a more far reaching effect 
in ruining the reputation of two Branch Treasurers. For the two Branches 
with which I made the greatest confusion have changed their Treasurers 
since then. 

In giving these suggestions for better financial methods the Secretary- 
Treasurer has laid herself open to the possibility of hurting the feelings of 
some of the Branch Treasurers. That is certainly furthest from her thoughts. 
The relations between the Secretary-Treasurer and the Branch Treasurers 
have been most cordial throughout the year. Indeed it is only owing to such 
helpful co-operation that any balance, rather than a deficit, appears on the 
Bursar’s books. Often a Treasurer has written to me “If there were only 
some rule I could live up to it.” It is the indefiniteness that is the trouble, 
increased by the personal element that comes in when a Treasurer has to 
seem to decide matters of dues when she should be relieved by referring to 
the rule. I am sure I can rely on the leniency of my supporters therefore in 
all these points, and if in the case, a Treasurer finds a shoe which fits her 
foot she will at the same time find half a dozen that do not. 

The changes in membership from October 1, 1901, to October 1, 1902, are as 
follows :— 





Number reported October 1, 1901 ‘ ; ¥ ; ; ; . 3,278 
Members lost during the year . ‘ ‘ . ‘ j ‘ — 

2,886 
New members during the year . ; ‘ ‘ j ‘ : ; 327 





Membership October 1, 1902 
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The number lost during the ye.r seems larger than usual. The statistics 
of these are as follows :— 
Old Never Paid 
Members. Paid. Once. Total. 














Died : i ; ‘ ‘ . II 
Mail returned 8 3 2 13 
Lost 3 5 2 7 
Dropped from General Association 26 5 7 38 
Resigned from General Association 10 I 8 19 
Dropped by Branches . : 60 16 50 126 
Resigned from Branches 73 26 43 142 
Abroad, will return . 4 I 5 10 
Los Angeles Branch, disbanded 26 26 

212 52 117 302 





We see that the number of old members lost is about the same as usual, 
but that 169 of those gained by the efforts of the Membership Committee 
the previous year failed to pay their fee this year, while a large number more 
were on our rolls still unpaid October 1, 1902. The larger part of these will 
probably not pay and thus be dropped December 1. 

The tabulated record of new members for the year 1901-1902 shows that 
graduates of each of the twenty-two Colleges and Universities included in 
our corporate membership joined the Association this year: 


Joined Joined 


College or University. 3ranch. Gen. Ass. Total. 
Barnard ; ; ; ; ‘ i ‘ . 2 
Boston University. ; ; : ‘ ‘ . 12 
Bryn Mawr. ; ; z : ; ; . 26 2 28 
California : : : ; ‘ ‘ . 2 23 
University of Chicago : : ‘ ; i ~ 18 
Cornell University. ; : : ; i . £ 4 9 
University of Kansas . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 4 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. : ; . & 4 19 
University of Michigan ; ; . ‘ » & I 18 
University of Minnesota . ‘ . I 12 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 2 2 
University of Nebraska ; : . — I 6 
North Western University . . ‘ ; <- &f 4 
Oberlin College : ; ; ‘ ‘ - 6 6 
Radcliffe College . ; ‘ ‘ : ~ 21 
Smith College ; 5 , ; e : . 46 5 51 
Syracuse University ‘ ‘ ‘ . ; x = 3 
Unknown ; : i ; , ; ; ; I I 
Vassar College ; ; ; : ; ; . 290 7 36 
Wellesley College ‘ ‘ : ‘ ; . 23 5 28 
Wesleyan University ‘ ‘ . ‘ I 
Wisconsin ; ; ; 13 
Western Reserve University 10 
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The record of these same members by Branches shows that all but two of 
our Branches have gained in membership during the year. 





Branch. Branch. 

Boston . ‘ . : , 52] Eastern New York : ‘ II 
California ‘ ; 5 ‘ 27 | Southern New York I 
Chicago , . : ; 18 | Western New York i 7 
Colorado ‘ : ; ; 6 | Ohio ; ‘ ‘ ; 22 
Connecticut . : ‘ 7, 12 | Philadelphia . P , : 30 
Detroit . ; ‘ . ‘ 14 | Pittsburg ; ‘ o 
Indiana . ‘ ; ; ‘ 10 | Rhode Island . 6 
Kansas City . ; ‘ i 5 | Saint Louis oO 
Massachusetts, Western . ‘ 12 | Virginia 3 
Milwaukee j ; ; . 16 , Washington 15 
Minnesota ‘ . : ‘ 10 

Nebraska , ‘ ; ; 3 | Total 296 
New York _ ‘ : 14 | —_ 
Central New York . , ‘ 2 | 


The receipts from membership dues for the year 1901-1902 are as follows: 


Branch fees, arrears, I900-I90I__. ‘ : ; ‘ $68.00 
current year, I90I-Ig02_._. ’ ‘ . 1,958.00 
advance, 1902-1903 . . ‘ ; ; 11.00 
————_ $2,037.00 
General members fees, arrears, 1899-1900 . , : $2.00 
I900-I9OI . j . 45.00 
current year, I90I-I9g02 . : 539.00 
advance, 1902-1903 . ‘ ‘i 23.00 
—_——_ 609.00 
Two life membership fees. e ° ° ° = mle 50.00 
Total receipts from fees ‘ ‘ ‘ ; , ‘ . $2,696.00 


We have on our roll six life members; two thousand six hundred and 
eighty-four members paid the annual fee within the year; a total of mem- 
bers in good standing of only 2,690. Three hundred and eight names are 
held on the Branch Secretary lists, according to the Constitution, until De- 
cember first, though the fee for the past year is unpaid. Each of these 308 
members has received two or three bills from the respective Branch Treas- 
urers. One hundred and eighty-six names are held, by the same rule, 
on the general list until December first, although the fee for the past year 
is unpaid after two printed notices and two bills and an announcement with 
the last bill that the name would be taken from the mailing list if the fee 
was not paid before December first. The probability is that very few of these 
will pay the fee for the past year; a few will retain membership by paying 
the fee for the current year only. We have also a probationary list of 122, 
who, for varying reasons, are held on our list until December first, but will 
then be dropped. To those anxious to increase the number of names simply 
enrolled on our lists these losses will seem great, but the question would be 
whether the force of 3,000 alumnz sufficiently interested to maintain their 
standing in such an association is not stronger than the larger number, one- 
seventh of whom have to be sought for with care and pursued with smiles, 
and something more. 

ELIzABETH LAWRENCE CLARKE 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Williamstown, October, 1902. 
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REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER 
OCTOBER 1, 1901 — NOVEMBER 6, 1901. 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance October 1, 1901 
Branch fees, 1900-1901 
IQ0I-1902 . ; 
General members fees, 1899-1900 
1900-1901 
IQOI—1902 
1902-1903 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


£f 
= Ww 
On 


Traveling expenses, Secretary-Treasurer . 
Expenses Annual Meeting, 1901 ‘ 
Committee on Development of Children 
Incidental printing : ; ; 


3888 


w 
Cow 


$88. 
591. 


wn 
our 


Balance on hand November 6, 1901 — $5901.38. 


Respectfully submitted. 


Emity E. Morris 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


November 6, 1901. 
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REPORT OF BURSAR OF ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 
ALUMN# FOR TERM NOVEMBER 6, 1901, TO OCTOBER 1, 1902. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance for year ending November 6, 1901 . ‘ : ‘ $591.38 
Annual membership fees. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ° . 2,646.00 
Life membership fees ‘ 50.00 
Transfer life membership fees and interest from Poughkeepsie 
Savings Bank . ‘ ‘ ‘ , : ; ; ; 105.83 
Advertisements in Magazine ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ P 210.00 
Sale of Magazines and Reprints. ; . : ‘ ‘ 16.51 
Publication Fund ; ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ 69.75 
Naples Table : ; , ; 
Interest on deposits subject to withdrawal ; ‘ , ‘ 15.27 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Salary Secretary-‘lreasurer, 1901-1902 ‘ : . $650.00 
Allowance General Secretary, 1901-1902. F j 100.00 
Office supplies, Secretary-Treasurer . ‘ . j 179.03 
Clerical help, Secretary-Treasurer. : > » 45.00 
Traveling expenses of Bursar. ‘ ‘ : ; 4.11 
Office supplies of Bursar. . i ‘ : ; 2.75 
Publication Committee ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 10.90 
Membership Committee. ; ‘ , . ‘ 57.57 
Incidental printing . ‘ ; ‘ . ‘ . 51.50 
4,000 stamped envelopes. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 85.60 
Printing 4,500 Registers. ; ; ; : ‘ 485.73 
Postage on Registers i P i ‘ ; : 181.00 
Printing 4,200 Magazines . i ‘ j ‘ : 304.26 
Postage on Magazines. ‘ ‘ ‘ : 142.20 
Public Education Association dues. ; i , 2.00 
Naples Table. ; ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ , 50.00 
Foreign Fellowship. j ‘ / F ‘ 4 500.00 
$2,041.65 $3,706.74 
765 .09 
$3,706.74 $3,706.74 
Balance on hand — $765.09. 
Balance divided as follows: 
Life membership fees, with interest . ‘ j ‘ , : $155.83 
Publication Fund ‘ ; ’ ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ 285.91 
Available assets . ‘ ; ; ; ( ‘ ‘ a ‘ 323.35 
Total balance : ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ : , $765.09 


Respectfully submitted, 


Etva Hutsurp Younc 
Bursar. 
November 11, 1902. 


The Association of Collegiate Alumne 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


We have this day examined the above account, and find the same correct 
with the balance on hand as stated, and vouchers for the various expendi- 
tures. 

GEORGE R. Bonn, 
LauRA OwEN RICE, 
LEONA May PEIRCE, 
Auditing Committee. 
Springfield, Mass., January 6, 1903. 
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REPORT OF GENERAL SECRETARY PRO TEMPORE. 


The duties attaching to the new office of General Secretary at present 
cover work, subject, in a measure, to the interpretation of the incumbent 
of the office. Its organic relation to the whole work of the Association 
is still in process of development and no one, other than the holder of the 
office, can speak authoritatively. In November, 1901, Mrs. Palmer accepted 
its heavy responsibilities. She consented to do so only under the condition 
that she was to be released from the duties of the office during her projected 
absence in Europe. This will explain her enforced absence at this annual 
meeting and her word will be given to the Association later in the year. 
In view, however, of the results of her efforts during the term of her active 
service, it has not seemed to her delegate just or fitting, that this meeting 
should pass without some reference to the important work she has accom- 
plished. It can be in no sense an adequate report, but it will give to the 
members present an idea, in part, of the duties of this office, as Mrs. Palmer 
has created them, and of the ways she has opened to widen the influence of 
the Association. 

In our large and widely scattered membership, with its twenty-four 
Branches between California in the west and Massachusetts in the east, 
there must always be danger that the central organization will at times be 
obscured and lost sight of in the tide of local interests. Unless the mem- 
bers can be brought personally in contact with its chief officers and learn 
more directly than from the printed page for what the general association 
stands, what it is accomplishing in lines outside of its reported work, and 
what are its hopes and plans for the future, the tie that binds them to the 
parent body can not continue to be a strong one. Our General Secretary 
judged that this work of uniting in sympathy, as well as in work, the 
Branches and General Members with the central organization, was of 
prime importance. Immediately after her appointment she took steps to pro- 
mote it. During the months of her active service, she not only seized every 
opportunity offered her to attend meetings of Branches, but sought confer- 
ence with individual members in different parts of the country. This work 
has covered a wide field. She has addressed meetings of our members in 
eleven different cities; in Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul in the middle west, in Buffalo and New York, in New Haven, Spring- 
field, Boston, and Providence in New England. She has used these oppor- 
tunities not only for the purpose of acquainting the members with the work 
of the Association, urging support for it in its work for Fellowships and 
for the higher educational standards, but also in each instance she has 
sought to learn what local interests are paramount and in what ways the 
general association may hope to lend the strength of its centralized force 
to advance them. The value of these conferences to the life of both Asso- 
ciation and Branches can hardly be overestimated. The bare records cannot 
speak adequately of the inspiration which our Secretary’s personal presence 
has given to these meetings nor show how far her spoken word has helped 
to secure unity in aim and in action. 

Five new State Committees on Conference with the Federated Clubs have 
been organized under the direction of the General Secretary during the year. 
A special interest attaches to the work of these Committees as illustrating 
what may be done by a union of forces. The clubs for women with their 
widely differentiated membership have often a point of view and a business 
experience which the members of our Association have found of great ser- 
vice; and the college woman on her part should be able to give helpful 
guidance in this concentration of work toward the educational ends in 
view. It is in unifying and utilizing forces for work in the direction of a 
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few clearly defined purposes, kept steadily and persistently in view, that 
your General Secretary has seen the great hope for the future. In consid- 
eration of this, the members may well feel a pride in their work for Fellow- 
ships carried on for the past twelve years. The actual good accomplished 
may seem small, but in showing for what the Association has stood, it is 
of far reaching significance. It has not been without influence. In co- 
operation with this Association, The Woman’s Education Association of 
Boston has sent abroad during the past ten years twenty-five young women 
on entire or partial Fellowships, and their work in this direction still con- 
tinues. 

In the plans for the future work of the Association, therefore, your Secre- 
tary has sought to secure that unity of purpose, which she believes should 
underlie all effort. It has been her earnest study to suggest lines of work 
which would bring into play so far as was possible, the resources of all the 
members. In her many conferences, she has emphasized most strongly the 
work waiting to be done in all parts of the country for the elevation of the 
elementary school in the direction of securing superior teachers and provid- 
ing adequate salaries. In the work of the Committee on Conference with 
the Federated Clubs in her own State of Massachusetts, to which she has 
given her time and strength in fullest measure during the past year, she 
has hoped suggestions might be given which would be helpful in inaugu- 
rating similar work elsewhere among our members. In closing this brief 
record of her work, special attention is asked for this report, since no 
better illustration could be brought forward of ways in which all our mem- 
bers could unite in work for a purpose of vital interest to every community. 


FLORENCE M. CusHING 
General Secretary Pro Tempore. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS. 


REporT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP. 


During the year 1900-1901 the Committee on Membership of the A. C. A. 
endeavored to reach every eligible alumna outside of the Association, and it 
therefore seemed better to limit the work almost wholly to the members of 
the classes of 1901 and 1902. 

In order to have up-to-date figures for this report I sent to all the Branch 
Secretary-Treasurers some two weeks ago asking three questions which were 
written on paid reply postals. Only 14 replies have come, however, and 
accordingly I have made use of the data in the possession of the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the General Association. These may not be quite so up-to-date, 
but they have the advantage of eliminating the record of all except members 
whose dues are paid. 

For the months of October and November, 1901, before the publication 
of the register, there were 63 new members, of which 9 were members of 
the general Association and 54 were members of Branches. From December 
I, 1901, through April, 1902, there were 248 new members, of which 19 were 
general, and 229 were branch members. This makes a total of 292 new mem- 
bers enrolled between October first and the end of April. This total may be 
somewhat increased December first, when the Secretary-Treasurer receives 
from the Branches their final reports for the year 1901-1902. 

Members of the Class of 1902, in all but two of the A. C. A. colleges, were 
invited to file applications for membership in the Association, while still in 
college. The object of the Association was presented, and membership blanks 
were distributed by the college representative of the Membership Committee, 
or by her substitute. In only two instances, however, were the blanks col- 
lected and returned by the representative herself. In all others they were 
left to be filled in and returned at leisure by individuals. This latter method 
resulted, of course, in a smaller total of applicants than last year when the 
college representatives were themselves personally responsible for the col- 
lection and return of the blanks. Out of the total of 100 membership blanks 
received, the Smith seniors sent in 86, a number numerically and proportion- 
ately far in excess of that of any other college reported at date. The 
Branches, however, are now trying to interest those whose addresses: indi- 
eated them to be possible candidates for membership in Branches, and the 
results will probably appear to better advantage for the Class of 1902 as a 
whole in the next annual report of the Membership Committee. 

Submitted by 
A.ice U. PEARMAIN 
Chairman. 


REpPorT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FELLowsHIps (Abridged). 


Your Fellowship Committee desires to express its appreciation of the 
onerous work of the Secretary-lreasurer in getting out early last year a 
copy of the register, thus making possible an announcement of the offer of 
the Fellowship without extra expense. This year the problem has been hap- 
pily solved by inclosing in the notices of the annual meeting, sent out early 
in October, the offer of the Fellowship for the year 1903-1904. The date for 
applications to be handed in has been definitely fixed as February first. 

Year after year, your Chairman has called your attention to the difficult 
task involved in making this award. Given candidates who are the foremost 
students in our best graduate schools, presenting most promising work ia 
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different fields, with testimonials of the highest order from scholars who are 
beacon lights in their respective departments and the problem —find the 
woman best fitted for the Fellowship. 

This year fate seemed to wish to make the members of your Fellowship 
Committee fit subjects for a rest cure. The weighing, sifting, discriminating 
process is a severe strain, and when the heart-breaking task is at last finished 
your Committee can always have the comforting thought that the average 
professor whose star student has not been chosen, feels morally certain that 
the Committee has made a grave mistake. 

Twenty-one candidates applied for the Fellowship offered by the A. C. A.; 
three were graduates of the University of Chicago, three of Wisconsin, two 
of Cornell, two of Leland Stanford, Jr., two of Northwestern, two of Vassar, 
one of Radcliffe, one of Bryn Mawr, one of Michigan, one of Oberlin, one of 
Wellesley, one of Smith, and one of Western Reserve. They had all done 
graduate work, which had been carried onat the following institutions; the 
universities of Cambridge, Berlin, Munich, Leipsic, Gottingen, Heidelberg, 
Yale, Cornell, Michigan, Wisconsin, Chicago, Columbia, Leland Stanford, 
Jr., Northwestern; and at Radcliffe and Bryn Mawr colleges, the London 
School of Economics and the American School of Classical Studies in Rome. 

They had specialized as follows; four in History, three in Mathematics, 
three in Germanics, one in Political Science and Economics, one in Sociology, 
one in Economics, one in Philosophy, one in Modern Languages, one in 
French, one in Teutonic Philology, one in Archzology, one in Greek, one in 
Classics, one in English Philology. They had received nine Fellowships and 
four graduate scholarships from the following institutions; Yale, Bryn 
Mawr, Chicago, Wisconsin, Cornell, Vassar, and the Woman’s Education 
Association. Three had been assistants in graduate schools of high standing 
and one had been instructor in a seminar in English in a noted university 
abroad. 

The A. C. A. Fellowship was awarded to Miss Frances G. Davenport. Miss 
Davenport was graduated at Radcliffe in 1894. During this year, under the 
direction of Prof. Ashley, a bibliography of manorial history was compiled and 
published (Radcliffe College Monograph, No. 6). In 1896 the degree of 
A. M. was received from Radcliffe after a year of graduate study. During 
1896-97 Miss Davenport carried on researches in England, in the Public 
Record Office and the British Museum, and attended lectures for a term 
at Cambridge University and for two terms at the London School of Econom- 
ics. The year 1897-98 was spent in study at Radcliffe. The three subse- 
quent years Miss Davenport taught history in the Erasmus Hall High School 
in Brooklyn. 

Miss Davenport’s published historical work is mainly based upon researches 
made in England in the manor of Forncett in 1896-97. This is the begin- 
ning of a piece of work now well under way which competent judges declare 
will be of great value and for which another visit to England was necessary. 
The main part of her book will be an essay which will give a picture of the 
economic condition of an English manor and its population from the middle 
of the thirteenth to the middle of the sixteenth century, more detailed and 
complete than any hitherto written, and which will treat of many disputed 
points relating to land tenure, decay of villeinage, etc. The method employed 
has been scientific and microscopic, and exactness of detail has been aimed at 
* * * * * 1K * 


A special Fellowship of $350 was secured through the efforts of our Presi- 
dent for Miss Florence M. Fitch. Of this sum $100 was donated by Mrs. 
Geo. H. Lewis, of Buffalo, and $250 was given by the Western New York 
Branch. Miss Fitch was graduated from Oberlin in 1897. After teaching three 
vears in the Buffalo High School, Miss Fitch went abroad and studied Phi- 
losophy in Berlin University in 1900-01, and during the summer was a student 
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in Munich University. The past year Miss Fitch studied in Berlin University, 
and the Fellowship secures for her the opportunity to finish her proposed 
course there. 

The Woman's Education Association of Boston gave a Fellowship to Miss 
Ellen A. Kennan. Miss Kennan was graduated from Michigan University in 
1896. The next year was spent at her Alma Mater in graduate study. From 
1897-1900 Miss Kennan taught Latin two years in the Detroit High School 
and one year in the Detroit University School. The following year was spent 
abroad as a student at the American School of Classical Studies in Rome. 
Last year Miss Kennan taught in a High School in Denver. Miss Kennan’s 
testimonials and work gave evidence of a scholar of rare ability. 

A second Fellowship was given by the Woman’s Education Association to 
Miss Alice Mary Baldwin, a graduate of Cornell 1900. After her gradu- 
ation, Miss Baldwin returned to Cornell University as Prof. H. Morse 
Stephens’ assistant in History (unofficial). The past year Miss Baldwin held 
the graduate scholarship in History at Cornell. Her thesis subject is Gustavus 
III of Sweden. 

The Woman’s Education Association can congratulate itself that not only 
does it offer to this promising young historical student the means to consult 
historical material not to be found here, and thus to finish her work 
adequately, but that it also gives to one showing a decided talent for teach- 
ing the opportunity to secure the stimulus of a sojourn in Europe so essential 
to one who wishes to inspire her classes with a vital interest in European 
History. 

Mrs. Mary Bannister Willard and Frau Dr. Hempel have withdrawn the 
offer of the scholarship in German in the American Home School in Berlin. 
The A. C. A. is certainly under deep obligation for this scholarship, gener- 
ously given for so many years. 

With the exception of Miss Caroline Taylor Stewart, from whom no word 
has come since she received her Ph. D. degree from Berlin University, letters 
have been sent by all your Fellows. It is a matter of regret that lack of time 
prevents giving to you the details of many of these interesting and inspiring 
letters. The following changes are to be recorded: 

Miss Louisa Holman Richardson has left Carleton College and is now 
associate dean in Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Miss Ruth Gentry has resigned her position as associate professor of 
Mathematics at Vassar College and has opened a school for girls in 
Pittsburg, 

Miss Julia Snow’s position at Smith College has been changed from assist- 
ant to instructor in Biology. 

Miss Alice Walton has been promoted to an associate professorship in 
Latin and Archzology at Wellesley College. She is also giving a course of 
lectures in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts on Greek Ceramics. 

Miss Mary Winston is now Mrs. Henry B. Newson. Her husband is pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Kansas University. 

Miss Fanny Cook Gates has secured a year’s leave of absence from the 
Woman’s College at Baltimore. Prof. E. Rutherford’s discoveries in 
“ Radioactivity ’ made her wish to be associated with him in research work 
in McGill University. She finds men of international reputation working 
here, and although the only woman doing advanced work in the laboratory 
no trouble has been spared to give her necessary assistance. 

Miss Eloise Ellery received her Ph. D. from Cornell in June. She has been 
promoted from an assistant to an instructor in History at Vassar College. 

Miss Elizabeth Deering Hanscom has been advanced at Smith College 
and is now associate professor of English Literature. 

Miss Nellie Neilson has been made instructor of History at Mount Holyoke 
College. 

Several report work nearly ready for the publisher. 
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Miss Susan B. Franklin, with Miss Greene, has published a Book on Selec- 
tions from Latin Prose Authors for Sight Reading. Miss Furness made 
about thirty observations of minor planets and published the results in col- 
laboration with Prof. Whitney. A number of other observations were made, 
the reduction of which is nearly completed and will soon be published. 

Miss Helen Bradford Thompson is continuing her work in the psycho- 
logical laboratory at Mt. Holyoke College. She has just completed the prepa- 
ration of her book, “ Psychological Norms in Men and Women,” and it is 
to be published at once by the University of Chicago Press. She was the 
author of a most logical and able article published in the Chicago Evening 
Post, protesting against Dr. Harper’s segregation plan. 

Miss Susan Ballou, associate professor of Latin in the University of 
Chicago, the Fellow of last year, gives a most interesting report of a year 
spent in Italy and Greece. She has a certificate from Mr. Norton, director 
of the school at Rome, that she completed her year there. Miss Ballou also 
devoted much time to work on MSS. at the Vatican in continuation of her 
work on Catullus, and partly on a new interest, the Palatine MSS. of the 
Scriptores Historie Auguste. 

BEsstE BRADWELL HELMER, 
Chajrman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE STUDY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN. 


The work of this Committee has been almost stationary during the past 
year, Owing not to the apathy of the Association, which is more responsive 
than before, but to the inability of the Chairman through personal conditions 
of health and home affairs to attend to its duties. 

The contemplated syllabi of the Committee are, however, ready and in the 
hands of the Publication Committee, and those dealing with children up to 
the age of six years will be distributed to the members of the Association in 
the next issue of the Magazine. As will be seen by the introduction, it is the 
intention of the Committee to reach every mother and teacher in the Asso- 
ciation with these syllabi. Ifa sufficient number of answers is obtained, the 
results will be of great value and will be published immediately. Their value 
will be recognized by the contributors when the results are printed. 


MILLICENT W. SHINN 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE ON CONFERENCE WITH FEDERATED CLUBS. 


It will always be of profit as well as a pleasure to recall that out of 
the wisdom of our first Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Barus, has grown this 
mutually helpful union of our Association with the Federated Clubs. She 
had noted from year to year how largely the efforts of the different State 
Federations through the country were turning toward educational issues, 
how surely they were recognizing that their hope for the future, whether 
viewed, from the civic, the social, or the industrial and economic side 
must be based on their work for education. This was no sporadic move- 
ment among the clubs for women; assurance came from the officers of 
the General Federation, to whose authority the Secretary-Treasurer formally 
appealed, that the State organizations throughout the country stood per- 
manently pledged to support their Committees on Education. In view 
of this fact, that so forceful an influence was to be brought to bear on 
the very problems for which our own Association stood committed, the 
proposal was made that the two organizations should ally themselves so 
far as was practicable, for the common end. The cordial reception of this 
proposal by the officers of the Federation will always be gratefully remem- 
bered by Collegiate Alumnz. The conferences held between representative 
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members of the two bodies resulted in the formation, under the sanction 
of the Federation, of a so-called Central Committee on Conference with 
the Federated Clubs. It is the duty of this Committee to look over the 
ground from year to year in the different States, and wherever practicable 
to appoint Sub-Committees, who are to make efforts to unite the forces of 
the two organizations, when working toward the same definite end. 

As could be foreseen, this is a union which can grow only gradually — 
ought only to grow in this way to be of avail. In the three years after 
the appointment of the Central Committee, which had for its members 
the President, Vice-Presidents, and Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, 
five Sub-Committees were formed, in New York and Massachusetts in 
the East; in Illinois, Michigan, and Missouri in the Middle West. In 
the past year, under the guidance of our new General Secretary, five other 
Sub-Committees have been organized, in Ohio, Indiana, and Wisconsin; in 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania. 

From Ohio, the Chairman, Miss Emma M. Perkins, reports that confer- 
ences have been held between the officers of the State Federation and the 
Committee of the Alumna, and the Conference Committee organized. The 
work proposed is an attempt to separate the schools in certain centers from 
political control, by securing Boards of Education with a smaller num- 
ber of members, “to be selected by reason of fitness from the city at 
large, not one for each ward.” There will be an effort made also to divide 
the executive and educational responsibility in the conduct of school affairs. 
The members of the Federation have shown great interest in this work 
of the Conference Committee and the Chairman is hopeful of good results in 
the coming year. 

In Missouri, the Central Committee is glad to note that the Chairman 
of the Committee of College Women in the State has been President of 
the State Federation, that two other members of our Association are serv- 
ing on the State Educational Committee, one in the office of Chairman. 
There would not seem large opportunity for conflict of opinion between 
the two organizations, in the proceedings of the Conference Committee here. 
The Chairman expresses interest in observing whether the work of the 
Committee of the Federation, so organized, will have a different develop- 
ment from that of former years. Your Committee would call special atten- 
tion to this active official service which our Associate Alumnz in Missouri 
are giving to the work of the Women’s Clubs, as well as to that of our 
own organization. 

The Sub-Committee for Michigan, Mrs. M. D. McGraw, Chairman, 
reports gratifying progress in the work in which the Conference Commit- 
tee has been interested during the past three years. The publication of 
definite recommendations for the improvement of the sanitary condition 
of schoolhouses was supplemented the following year by resolutions pre- 
sented to the State Federation urging effort on the part of clubs to pre- 
vent the overcrowding in schoolrooms, giving definite estimate as to 
the minimum space per child which should be permitted, etc. Further- 
more, they recommended that the subject of Manual Training be discussed 
throughout the State and that an effort be made gradually to introduce 
it in the schools. The Chairman reports that the Committee does not 
claim credit for the changes she notes in her report; but in the formation 
of public opinion necessary to secure them, the Committee has surely borne 
its part. There have been noticeable additions in buildings of an approved 
type in many places; old buildings have been enlarged and improved in 
ways which have made the proportion of seats to children more nearly 
adequate. In Detroit, Manual Training has been introduced in both pri- 
vate and public schools, and good teachers of sewing, cooking, and knife- 
work are provided for an increased number of pupils. 
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The Sub-Committee for Illinois, Miss Marion Talbot, Chairman, reports 
that the efforts of the Conference Committee have been directed to the 
amendment of the present compulsory education law of the State for an 
increase in the term of required attendance. The present law demands but 
sixteen weeks for every child between the ages of seven and fourteen. A 
bill has been drawn for an act to amend this law by requiring each child 
to attend some public or private school for the entire term in which such 
public schools are in session in the district in which the child resides; 
also, by increasing the penalty for any neglect to conform to this law, 
except in the cases specified. This bill has been printed and was circulated 
at the autumn meeting of the State Federation. The plans of the Com- 
mittee include personal talks with legislators and other persons of influence, 
correspondence with legislators, communications and editorials in the 
Chicago and other prominent State papers, indorsements by Women’s 
Clubs and other organizations, including labor unions. A systematic can- 
vass of the State is to be made of the Women’s Clubs and an effort to 
reach and interest members of the Associate Alumnz, throughout the 
State, so that local centers for the discussion of the bill may be formed. 
The Committee is a strong one, numbering among its members, both from 
the Federation and the Collegiate Alumnze, women who ably represent, 
not only the educational, but the industrial and charitable organizations 
as well. The prospects for the success of the bill seem excellent. 

In Connecticut, the Chairman, Miss Mary M. Abbott, reports that the 
Conference Committee judged it best to give their support to the same lines 
of work which the Federation had already taken up, with tne hope of carrying 
forward still more vigorously the work, in three important directions : 

First. To abolish the District System of School Management which every 
other State has already discarded, but which still is followed in nearly 
half of the Connecticut towns. 

Second. To increase the demand for trained supervisors of the schools, 
especially in the country districts. 

Third. To arouse a stronger sentiment in favor of State Certificates for 
teachers, thus securing a more nearly uniform standard of requirements 
throughout the State. 

For the furtherance of these objects the State has been divided into 
districts. Effort is being made to obtain the assistance of every college 
alumna in each district in making a study of the conditions and needs of 
the schools in her district. Through the efforts of the President of the New 
Haven Branch, Miss Whittlesey, two new committees have been appointed; 
one on Education, whose duty it shall be to supervise these investigations, 
and one on Publication, charged with the duty of publishing the results, 
and meanwhile, any documents of interest bearing on the work in hand. 
Opportunity is thus offered for each college alumna, living however remote 
from the local centers of the State, to lend her aid to this work. During 
the coming session of the Legislature, a bill will again be entered for an 
act to provide for the better supervision of the schools and for town 
management. The Conference Committee is already working to secure 
its passage and with the help of what influence they can bring to bear 
with that of other organizations, it is confidently hoped that the new 
bill will become a law before the end of another year. 

The Sub-Committee for Massachusetts, Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton, 
Chairman, has entered on a work of special import to the State. It strikes 
at the foundation, the elementary school. It is of special significance not 
only by reason of its object, but because of the methods employed. Early 
in the year, the Committee took under consideration the present condition 
of the primary and grammar schools throughout the State. They have 
directed their work toward the end of reinforcing the able teachers now 
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to be found and creating a demand for a larger number of them. Adequate 
salaries must be offered to secure superior teachers in these schools; 
school buildings must be well equipped and fulfil sanitary requirements. 

Realizing at the outset the difficulties of dealing with this question with 
due regard for a just sense of proportion of the many needs to be met, 
they proposed to call to their aid the wisest counsel and broadest experi- 
ence they could secure. The result more than justified their hopes. They 
were able to organize a Committee of Advisers of men and women of 
the widest educational experience. The Superintendent of Schools in 
Springfield, Mr. Balliet, consented to act as Chairman; there were asso- 
ciated with him President Eliot; Secretary Hill of the State Board of 
Education; Mr. Samuel D. Capen, former President of the Boston School 
Board, and Mr. Grafton D. Cushing, its present President; Miss Sarah 
L. Arnold, a former Supervisor, and now Dean of Simmons College, 
and Miss Ellen E. Carlisle, her successor, formerly of Wellesley; Miss 
Katharine H. Shute of the Boston Normal School, and our own General 
Secretary, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, also a member of the State Board. 
The report of this Committee is now in print, and is in circulation among 
the Federated Clubs of the State. The official organ of the General Fede- 
ration has given six columns of its October issue to a report of the work 
of the Conference Committee and the Committee of Advisers, printing at 
length the set of questions proposed by the Advisers as a guide in the 
systematic and careful study of local educational problems and of local 
conditions and limitations under which they must be solved. It has been 
the aim of the Committee to attempt to work with the schools and their 
teachers, not as critics, but as helpers, especially in the formation of 
public opinion in the directions where it needs to be educated. 

In the ninety-eight towns where there are Women’s Clubs, local commit- 
tees have been formed, these committees consisting of two or three club 
women and an equal number of college women. They have been urged 
to study the local needs, to talk with superintendents, members of the 
school boards and teachers, and to answer with all the wisdom they pos- 
sess the questions sent out from the Conference Committee. Where there 
are no clubs, the college women and the members of the Massachusetts 
Civic League are expected to give the information. 

At the annual meeting of the State Federation recently held, great 
interest was expressed and many members pledged help in securing answers 
to the questions. 

A whole forenoon of the meeting was given to the discussion, in par- 
ticular, of the subject of limiting the number of pupils per teacher and 
the need of appointing the best teacher to be found for the position, 
whether she be a resident of the locality in question and irrespective of 
her need of the position financially. 

The Conference Committee hopes to have permanent Standing Com- 
mittees throughout the State through which to work in the various towns. 
Frequent conferences, general and local, are proposed. Through these 
Committees, the people of the different towns may be brought in touch 
with all legislation affecting the schools, courses for teachers may be 
provided similar to those of the Teachers’ School of Science, and notices 
may be circulated of the latest books or pamphlets on school problems, 
and in some instances the books procured. In general, it is the hope of 
the Committee to help to bring all citizens together in a union of purpose 
to serve the children. There can be no higher service to the State. 


FLorENCE M. CUSHING 
for the Central Committee on Conference. 
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REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON A SEAL FOR THE ASSOCIATION. 


The Committee appointed to consider a seal for the Association had first 
to decide on the question of a Latin or English inscription, and on the 
choice of a motto. Comparison of well-known seals showed the Latin 
form to be the most usual, and the inscription was finally worded, by 
the advice of Prof. M. H. Morgan of Harvard University, “ Societatis Alum- 
narum Collegialium Sigillum, MDCCCLXXXII.” The motto, Movecxijz 
Ilotee = xai = 2pyaFou, the words of Socrates’ dream [Phaedo, 60 (Jowett)], 
was adopted as being especially fitting for a society of women, holding 
such a central and, as it were, harmonizing position in the educational 
field as does this Association. In accordance with the vote of the Asso- 
ciation, designs embodying these features were submitted, with prices, to 
the Executive Committee, who recommend to the Association the adop- 
tion of the * Greek temple ’”’ design. This had been chosen as combining 
positive artistic excellence with a sufficient symbolic element in the Greek 
temple, and the closely-bound fasciculi. 

The seal may be in one of two forms:—A press for embossing wafers, 
or a seal for making wax impressions. The method of engraving has 
to be different, as the seal adapted for wax, being a deeper intaglio, 
would cut through paper. While the wax impressions are more beautiful, 
the embossed wafers can be more easily handled and transmitted, and 
the press seems, therefore, likely to be of more practical use to the Associa- 
tion. The cost of either form is $100. This estimate and information was 
furnished to the Committee by Mr. John Mitchell, who has made the seals 
of Harvard and other colleges, of the State Department, etc. 


ETHEL D. PUFFER 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CiviIL SERVICE REFORM. 


Your Committee on Civil Service Reform has assumed, as the foundation 
of its work, that no time or effort need be expended in trying to con- 
vince this Association, or any part of it, of the soundness of the principles 
underlying this reform. Whatever its imperfections as worked out in prac- 
tice, the theory and the ideal of the mefit system of appointment must, 
of itself, without outside persuasion, commend itself to a body like ours. 
It would, indeed, be an unflattering commentary upon the result of the 
opportunities we have enjoyed if this were not the case. 

Your Committee was, then, ready, and indeed was definitely instructed. 
to proceed at once to the consideration of practical measures whereby 
this Association could assist in advancing the reform. These, however, 
are not so easy to contrive, for an Association like ours. Why, in the 
first place, should those who are interested in the progress of this reform 
in political methods turn to a body politically disqualified, to give them 
active aid at all? The simple, natural, and directly effective way of mak- 
ing opinion in political matters felt is by the quiet testimony of one’s vote, 
without the wearisome publicity, the turmoil and importunity of the “agi- 
tation’ that has to be carried on by the voteless. If we cannot, however, 
directly register public opinion, we can do what we may toward forming 
it, along such lines as are open to us. 

The next difficulty arises in the fact that, as an Association, we have 
always thought it best to confine ourselves rather strictly to “ educational 
work.” It has been our feeling that an organization loses in force as it 
loses definiteness of aim, and that if we were to accomplish anything along 
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the line that seemed most naturally to be ours, we must leave to others the 
following out of other lines. 

In two of its aspects, however, this reform may be regarded as very 
closely allied to educational work, and strictly within our province. One 
of these aspects is, the reform as it affects the opportunities of employ- 
ment of the college-bred woman. This Association, ever since its organi- 
zation twenty years ago, has concerned itself as earnestly with the 
conditions that were to surround the college woman when she left college 
as with the conditions surrounding her in the college itself; with the work 
she was to do as well as the preparation she was making for work. The 
one interest, indeed, was the natural complement of the other. The prepa- 
ration looked toward some opportunity to use it; the opportunity more 
or less closely conditioned the preparation. 

This Association, then, in its study of occupations, could certainly not 
overlook the civil service, with its constantly growing demand for technical 
and expert work, offering an outlet from the increasingly crowded teach- 
ing field. And in such a study, will not those conditions that call for 
reform become clear; and the information needed to form the public 
opinion that is to enforce the reform, be stored up? 

Certainly an association like ours, from the merely selfish point of 
view of opening opportunities to its members, has everything to gain by 
showing the way to a more complete adoption of the merit system. The 
trained worker of course stands a better opportunity where training is 
allowed to count; and she asks no more than this, that it may count at its 
precise value. 

In studying this question there is one phase that perhaps no body of 
persons is better qualified to take up than ourselves — that is, the whole 
question how far the services of women are really desirable or useful in 
the various positions that are or might be opened to them. From time 
to time it is rumored that openings in the civil service are destined to 
be more and more restricted to men, by reason of a growing recognition 
of women’s limitations. And, as it is, under the present civil service rules, 
some such distinction between the woman and her training is recognized 
in the practice of allowing separate eligible lists to be made up for men 
and for women respectively, and of permitting heads of departments to 
make their appointments from one list, if they choose, without regard to 
the other. This question of suitability should be met fairly and impar- 
tially by the friends of women’s advancement, and our Association, from 
the scholarly temper which might justly be expected to characterize its 
undertakings, might surely be trusted to take up the question in a scientific 
spirit, without undue partisan bias. 

Your Committee would propose, then, that a committee of the Asso- 
ciation be formed, with power to appoint such sub-committees as they de- 
sired to aid them, to study the question of opportunities for trained women 
in the civil service, Federal, State or municipal. Your Committee would fur- 
ther recommend that the work of this proposed committee be, at the begin- 
ning at least, purely one of securing information, not of urging reform. 

The other aspect in which the civil service reform touches upon our “ edu- 
cational work ” is that of its effect upon the schools. It is, indeed, one of our 
primary objects to improve the schools; and if it is an advantage to the 
good teacher that her training admits her to a position in the school, it is 
doubly an advantage to the school that she is so admitted. One of the most 
effective and practical means of reform in our schools is, then, a reform of 
the civil service. This work, however, it seems to your Committee, can be 
done better by the local Branches than by the national body. The schools 
are within the scope of State and city laws, and each local Branch can best 
determine for itself what conditions in its own neighborhood need changing 
and how best to go about making such changes. 
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Along these two lines then, it seems to your Committee that this Association 
can with perfect propriety, carry on work for civil service reform. It is quite 
open, however, to Branches, and to individual members who have had their 
attention called to the subject and their interest awakened, to further the 
reform in any other ways they see fit. Some of the Branches have shown 
their interest in the matter by arranging for lectures upon the subject at their 
meetings. Individual members, who were also teachers, have introduced 
teaching on this subject into their courses in History and Civics. Others may 
interest themselves in circulating leaflets and pamphlets. Such work will not, 
it seems to your Committee, distract a Branch or its members from its pri- 
mary work. In any local body, made up of persons of differing interests, as 
our Branches are, the more openings for activity are offered, the more alive 
and vigorous the Branch is likely to be. For, when the Branch runs along 
one narrow line, a considerable proportion of the members will fail to be 
interested, and will refuse to work at all. But somewhere is the thing each 
member would like to do, and if it can be found, she will be at once trans- 
formed from an idler to a worker. By way of encouraging conclusion the 
Chairman would like to report a remark made to her by a somewhat negligent 
member of her own local Branch, in explaining why she had changed her 
purpose of resigning from the Branch and from the Association: ‘ Why,” 
said she, “if you are going to take up such practical matters as civil service 
reform, I think I should like to stay in! ” 

Respectfully submitted, 


Kate Hoittapay CLAGHORN 
Chairman. 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN THE BOSTON BRANCH. 


Duty always calls the student to share his results with his fellow students. 
So justified in some measure by work accomplished our Committee comes to 
report. 

{t was six years ago that the Boston Branch had its attention called to the 
problem of domestic service, its difficulty of solution, its deep importance to 
college women, as well as others, and the necessity of giving to it some 
thought and study. The Branch was not enthusiastic over the subject, nor did 
it concede that it had a serious problem; on the other hand it did not give 
itself over to reporting its private woes with the last exasperating maid. 
There was sufficient interest for the appointment of a Committee to take up 
the task. Its membership included one whose name will easily explain why 
the Committee has existed till the present time, and why it has been able 
to carry out its limited undertakings. Because she cared for it Mrs. Richards 
has been able to inspire others to care for every interest that belongs to the 
home, and to persist no matter what the degree of indifference encountered. 

This indifference, especially in college women, has been the great barrier 
to carrying on the work in a large way. The call for a solution should reach 
their ears first, but scarcely one in a hundred cares to apply her powers of 
investigation, her analytical well-balanced judgment, her ingenuity, to the 
fundamental problems of her home, being too often satisfied with her clever- 
ness in adjusting some minor features and adapting herself to some passing 
circumstance. 

But I am sure we all feel that that time and that attitude of mind is nearly 
passed, and that a restless awakedness is evincing itself, seeking knowledge 
as to all the latest ideas on home matters, and, at present, applying them after 
an irregular fashion. 

The problem of Home Economics has too frequently been approached from 
the blind end. The emphasis for the purpose of a real solution must be on the 
Economics, not on the Home. 

The word Home, calling as it does upon one’s whole life for the definition, 
we know is an ideal,—the most subtle and far reaching in its suggestion. 
Home as an ideal means one thing to the child-wife in the mud hut on the 
Ganges, another to the Italian mother in the foot hills of the Appenines, and 
yet another to one in this audience. So it is clear that to begin to under- 
stand this word requires us to know the economic and social conditions out of 
which grow, not only the health of the home, but its various diseases, not only 
its pleasures but its pains, not only its power but its weakness. Home, then, 
for its degree of excellence turns on the degree of freedom with which these 
conditions are worked out to increase vital force. That woman here to-day 
knows herself a successful home-maker if she not only supplies the needs 
of her household, but also saves its members from all consciousness of per- 
sonal capriciousness and from all friction while thus providing for their 
needs. 

The first step toward this end is training. Admittedly, training requires 
wide theoretic knowledge and then that that knowledge should be supple- 
mented by actual, practical doing. It is the lack of this last which is the 
greatest source of difficulty and waste in the American home of to-day and 
the cause of many a disaster. Axiomatic as it is to say so, training here 
requires both the theoretic knowledge and the laboratory practice, and our 
Committee’s efforts in their explorations were of course directed along both 
these lincs. 

Groups were formed and topics taken up. The range of its first investiga- 
tions was shown in a leaflet of four pages with topics for study on home 
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matters such as: Bibliography, Character and Supervision of Employment 
Bureaus, Labor Unions for Domestic Employees, Hours of Labor, Opportu- 
nities of Servants to Rise, Objections to Domestic Service, Laundries or the 
Problem of Washing Within and Without the Home. The one on Bibliogra- 
phy did some very creditable work and gave us a good catalogue on Home 
Economics some years before the exhaustive one came from the New York 
State Library. 

The group on Laundries can point to an amazing outcome of their work. 
The first investigations were embodied in an article printed in the American 
Kitchen Magazine in September, 1898. Our Chairman, whether inspired by 
our researches or possessed by an innate longing to make the world clean — 
if not to set it right —has, with her sister, opened a laundry in Brookline, 
which, without question, ranks as one of the very best in Boston. Apart from 
making it a business success, she has given the problem much thought and 
study and has recently published an article and embodied in it some of the 
investigations and conclusions of German scientists as to the great desirability, 
from the hygienic point of view, of using articles of underwear and bed linen 
that have been washed and sundried, but not ironed. 

Not the least suggestive is the consideration of the cost of laundry work, 
and the statement that the larger part of the expense lies in the ironing, while 
the essential part is the washing with which “rough dry” work, for much 
of the household use, one could be content, shall 1 not say, should be con- 
tent, if the use of some clothes thus rough dry can be justified for hygienic 
reasons as well as on grounds of economy of time, strength, and money ? 

It is well worth while to call the attention of the present home-maker to this 
point in hygiene of the person and in this possibility of saving in mere ap- 
pearance for the sake of some aspect of the higher life of the household for 
which there can never be too much set aside. That the fact is beginning to be 
appreciated is evidenced by the large amount of this “ rough dry” work, as it 
is called, that is now done by many laundries. 

Some important investigations of the domestic problem were carried on 
under the direction of our Chairman for 1900 and Igor in connection with the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. Questions asked of nearly 200 
housekeepers revealed the fact that employees worked on an average ten and 
one-half hours a day, and including hours when they had to be ready to 
answer calls though not busily engaged, twelve hours a day. Something to 
ponder on, this, and to consider if it may not have a relation to the scarcity 
in proportion to the demand in this labor market. 

Another investigation was made among factory and shop girls as to their 
objections to taking up domestic employment. The social stigma and the 
lack of freedom were the predominating influences against this form of 
labor. The clear way to remove their several objections is yet to be found. 

The exhibition idea seized on the Committee as early as 1898, when, having 
proved to ourselves that much of the work within the home, even cooking of 
food, could be delegated, we had an exhibit of food prepared outside of the 
home; especially, cooked meats of all kinds, rolls and bread. Brief talks were 
given by two prominent caterers who told us that the demand was still in 
the beginning, but was increasing, and as it increased there would be im- 
provement both in price and quality. The demand for cooked meats did 
quadruple in two years, while one of the caterers is making such a success of 
rolls that he can sell them at ten cents a dozen. 

We have come to believe more and more in exhibits and in their educational 
value for arousing public interest. But our last exhibit, held in March of this 
year, which we called, Contributions of College Women to Home Econom- 
ics, was perhaps more of a revelation to ourselves than to any one else, and 
its deep significance roused us greatly. 

Woman's place and part in our world of to-day is receiving everywhere 
attention and study. Is it not well evidenced by the fact that now in Paris 
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there is an exposition covering every phase of woiman’s contribution to social 
progress? The change has come because the active commercial spirit recog- 
nizes that woman is a dictator as to consumption. Once the elements and in- 
ventions of production almost exclusively absorbed attention, but now it is 
understood that so completely do the demands of consumption control the 
profits of production that attention is centered on that phase of Economics; and 
woman, one of the veritable rulers of the world of consumption, is become 
more than ever before the center of investigation. This is the raison d’étre of 
our position in the world of to-day. It is our duty and opportunity to use 
this fact to make our demand for higher social and economic conditions. 

Our Committee has thus come to believe in exhibits, and we were glad that 
there was a request this fall for our entire March exhibit in the recent Chari- 
table Mechanics’ Fair in Boston. Many valuable additions and development 
of ideas were made possible by a generous contribution from the Mary Lowell 
Stone fund. It is hoped our exhibit may be enlarged and travel on from place 
to place until it reaches St. Louis in 1904. 

The value of the training that comes from work in a laboratory is recog- 
nized. We know the merchant manufacturer is right when he requires his 
son with his college education to begin at the bench, work with the simplest 
tool, and receive the living wage. We hesitate a little, however, when we 
hear a noted professor in the Harvard Medical School say that he intends 
that his daughter shall at some time,— he does not say when, nor for how long, 
— but sometime, know what it is actually to scrub the kitchen floor. Along 
these lines, however, of laboratory practice,— of actual “shop” work as we 
should say for a boy,— the best and most interesting developments are begin- 
ning to be seen. In the Louisa Alcott Club and in the Brookline High School 
are two typical illustrations of good methods reaching widely different ages ; 
and they were very prominent and interesting features of our recent exhibit. 

The Louisa Alcott Club was the outcome of the thought and endeavors of 
two young ladies, Miss Hyams and Miss Stern, both of Boston. 

Every phase of the care of, and the work in the home is taught to chil- 
dren from five to fourteen, and they delight in it as keenly as in play. For 
the youngest children all the utensils are liliputian, but capable of actual use. 
Then come the smaller sizes of household articles and kitchen utensils used 
with a real, though diminutive, stove. The older girls have instrugtion on a 
regular range or gas-stove. Every cloth article in use is cut and sewed, 
washed and ironed and repaired by the child herself. Every utensil that she 
uses has to be put in order again by her. Whether she is cutting or clipping, 
making baskets or learning carpentry, she herself has to clear up and leave 
everything in order. 

The method of teaching in the High School was well illustrated by the 
exhibit from the Brookline High School. A house model, loaned by the Eliot 
School of Jamaica Plain, separable into four parts, revealing the interior of 
cellar, first and second floors, was made and used in illustration of construc- 
tion, convenience, and decoration. The class was divided into groups each 
having a room and responsible for its furnishing. It was in effect a doll- 
house, and at our Mechanics’ Fair was by the passing crowds frequently 
looked upon as a superior sort of plaything. But to the student it meant a 
visible picture of a young girl’s dream. And this was just the spirit in which 
all the girls have taken it. Every single girl has enjoyed her work, and in 
the case of more than one dull student it gave her such an intellectual stimulus 
that the teachers in all the other courses have felt the result. More and 
more girls have applied each year for the course, and, curiously enough, as 
the better class of girls have gone into it, the poor girl has in turn been 
attracted. The college preparatory students begged for it, but no time could 
be found in their curriculum to give them this privilege. There are some dis- 
advantages in going to college. 
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Home Economics is given a place throughout the four years of the High 
School. This includes plumbing, in which the girls make traps by bending 
five-milimeter diameter glass tubing. They become perfectly familiar with the 
whole system of heating, lighting, and ventilating, by visiting buildings in 
process of construction and passing judgment on the work. Elementary 
chemistry and some knowledge of food values is given with the course in 
cooking. Art is introduced by a study of color schemes. Good designs are 
made on paper and then worked out on scrim curtains in linen floss of har- 
monious coloring. Wall papers are also designed. Models in clay of tiles 
carrying out their own designs are sent to be fired at the Grueby pottery works 
and these become the nucleus for a fireplace in their own homes. Even rug 
weaving is familiar. 

As for the boys, they make drawings of buildings, and use their study of 
carpentry to make furniture. The latest outcome is the construction of a 
bungalow on the land of one of the boys, planned, arranged, and built by the 
boys and furnished by the girls and now used as a sort of club house where 
the girls once in a while give teas and serve only what they themselves have 
cooked. 

With all these investigations that should yield much to the housekeeper of 
to-day we yet know that the larger results are for those whom the laboratory 
method of instruction can still reach, the children of to-morrow rather than 
the house-mother of to-day. It is to be regretted that there are so few such 
possibilities open also to the present housekeeper, though the experience of the 
Boston School of Housekeeping,— now a department in Simmons College. 
— shows that instruction in housekeeping was but little in demand among actuz il 
housekeepers. After instruction is possible, excellence requires not only the 
fact of need but strong motives and social pressure. It is not only a Wagner 
that finds in the motives and desires of the world in which he lives the vital 
support of his creative work, but it is even more a woman’s nature to require 
a clear social call if she would attain excellence in her special work. 

To the homemaker this call is not as clear as it is our duty and opportunity 
to make it. On the part of the man, from the time of John Stuart Mill it has 
been recognized by all economists that self-interest is not a working motive in 
matters relating to his home. A scrupulously careful business man will order 
for his home without criticism of costs; in fact, many a woman must confess 
to the existence of a real pride in economic waste on the part of her husband. 
Side by side with this ambition of the man for free comfort and ungrudging 
luxury in matters relating to his home, there is on the part of the woman the 
desire to make at any cost and waste a home free from any consciousness or 
evidence of friction or trouble. And, lastly, on the part of both a desire to 
qualify as equals in their social set with its ever competing and demanding 
rivalries of social ambition. 

If we look steadily at these motives that are at work in the minds and 
hearts of homemakers we realize how difficult is the task of the woman in 
ordering, as well as getting sympathy in ordering, her household with respect 
to economic conditions. She stands alone when asking that ungrudging 
luxury be made reasonable and economic and that there be a wise division of 
income. She stands much more alone when she demands in spite of friction 
that her household shall be ordered without wasteful service. And she stands 
too often a singular figure in society when she would limit her desire to 
qualify as an equal in her social set for the sake of keeping her home the true 
center of her life. It is to raise these standards and establish these economics 
conditions that our Committee is striving, not only for ourselves, but for all 
those to whose limited knowledge the problem seems inexplicable. 


ANNIE Hooker Morse. 
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REPORTS (CONDENSED) FROM THE BRANCHES. 


By vote of the Publication Committee the Reports from the Branches 
arc here printed alphabetically instead of in order of the organization of the 
Branches. As no register of the Officers and Committees of the Association 
is printed until November, 1903, the name and address of the Secretary of 
each Branch is printed for convenience of Branch intercourse. 


Ann Arbor. Miss Anna B. Gelston, 403 Washington St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


For several years the women eligible to membership in the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz have had a very pleasant but informal and elastic organ- 
ization. We had no Constitution and no officers, except as the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Detroit Branch, who was a resident of Ann Arbor, bore the 
responsibility and presided at the meetings. 

Our object was partly social and partly to be a feeder to the Detroit 
Branch, and to the general Association. The members of the Association 
residing here have felt their obligation to help in extending the membership. 
We have held monthly meetings at which generally the hostess has provided 
an address or directed the entertainment of the day. Once each year we have 
invited all the girls in the Senior class of the University to attend the meet- 
ing, trying thus to interest them in the Association. In May, 1901, we voted 
to become a regularly organized body, and to present our application to be 
received as the Ann Arbor Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz. 
We have eighty-four members and are looking forward to a good year. A 
Committee on Civil Service Reform is the only one as yet appointed. 


Boston. Miss Mary W. Capen, 38 Greenough Ave., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


The Boston Branch has had three regular and three extra meetings this 
year. The speakers and their subjects have been as follows: Mr. G. W. An- 
derson, and Mr. G. A. O. Ernst on the Public School Association; Miss Mack- 
intosh, assistant head-resident at Denison House, on the work of the College 
Settlement; Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge and Mrs. S. Harvey Young on Friendly 
Visiting; Mr. J. Woodward Manning on Forestry; President Hazard, Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, and Prof. Hanus on the College Graduate and the 
Elementary School. 

The committee work has gone on as before. The Outing Committee has 
now taken up Forestry. in addition to its other work. The College Settle- 
ment Committee has raised about $150 of the $200 pledged by it last year 
for the rent of rooms for cooking classes. The Home Economics Committee 
has raised a scholarship of $400 for the School of Housekeeping, and ar- 
ranged an exhibit of contributions of college women to Home Economics. 

Denison House, The Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union, the Col- 
lege Club, and Wellesley College have allowed us the use of rooms for our 
meetings and in most cases have entertained us. 


California. Miss Anna G. Duffy, 1944 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The last year has been a very successful one. Our membership of one 
hundred and fifty-eight has been increased to two hundred and seventy-five. 
The Chairman of the Membership Committee appointed a member from each 
of the last ten classes graduating from each of our universities, to correspond 
with their classmates, inviting them to join the Association. There were also 
committees appointed to work in the various cities and towns near San 
Francisco. The result shows the success of the plan. 
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Five meetings have been held during the year with an average attendance 
of sixty. Each meeting was preceded by an informal luncheon. In addition 
to the transaction of business a special program was carried out at each 
meeting. Among the subjects discussed, were Civil Service Reform and 
Settlement Work. The New York Women’s Civil Service Reform League 
furnished the speakers for one of the meetings. A debate upon the subject, 
Separate Education versus Co-Education for Women, proved very interest- 
ing. The meeting upon settlement work was held at the South Park Settle- 
ment House, in San Francisco. The house was thrown open to the members 
of the Association to allow them to visit the various classes, and by becoming 
weed acquainted with the work to find places especially adapted to their 
abilities. 

The one purely social meeting was a reception to the graduating classes of 
the Universities of California and Leland Stanford, Jr., held at the home of 
one of the members. The President of our Branch set forth the methods of 
work of the Association. During the year the Branch joined the National 
Federation of Women and also the Local Council of Women’s Clubs 


Chicago. Miss Harriet F. Holmes, 5623 Madison Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


The Chicago Association of Collegiate Alumnz has held seven regular 
monthly meetings. The November meeting was devoted to reports of the 
meeting of the general Association at Buffalo, an to outline of plans by 
the Chairmen of the Standing Committees, which this year included two new 
committees — a Committee on Co-operation with Women’s Clubs and a Com- 
mittee on Correspondence with other Branches. In December the Branch 
was much inspired by an address on the work of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. The January meeting was devoted 
to the work of the Committee on Entrance Requirements. Miss Talbot 
spoke on the problems involved and read letters from several members of 
the Commission on Accredited Schools recently established by the North- 
Central Association of the Colleges, Universities, and Schools of the Middle 
West. Prof. Harry Pratt Judson, President of the Commission, and Mr. 
Carman, Principal of Lewis Institute and Secretary of the Commission, gave 
interesting talks. In February the annual reception to the Senior girls of the 
High Schools and other Preparatory Schools was given at the Woman’s 
Club. Addresses were made by Mrs. Adele Somers Hall; Mrs. Matz, Presi- 
dent of the Women’s Club, and by Prof. Myra Reynolds of the University of 
Chicago. At the March meeting Mrs. Henry L. Frank of the Civil Service 
Committee of the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs spoke on the needed 
co-operation of women college graduates in Civil Service Reform, while Mrs. 
Alice Peloubet Norton of the University of Chicago School of Education 
showed the need of college graduates in solving some modern household prob- 
lems. The April meeting at Hull House, in charge of Miss Julia Lathrop, was 
spent in discussing public schools and their proper function in the river wards. 
Different phases of the problem were presented by Miss Addams, Miss Louns- 
berg, and Dr. Hamilton, residents of Hull House, and by Miss Sommers, who 
was for many years Principal of a public school in the Italian quarter. The 
May meeting held at the Woman’s Hall of North Western University, as usual 
was given up to annual reports and election of officers for the coming year. 

During the autumn an investigation of the sanitary conditions of the public 
schools of Chicago was made. The questions prepared by the Boston Branch 
were used; the answers made by the principals and teachers being purely 
voluntary. The questions were found ill-adapted to Chicago conditions, and 
the answers were so meager and lacking in uniformity that the tabulation of 
the blanks kindly made by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction was 
unsatisfactory. It is hoped that the experience gained in this effort will be 
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utilized in a later investigation. The Committee on Educational Legislation 
in co-operation with committees from other women’s organizations has been 
engaged in drafting a bill on child labor, to be presented at the next session 
of the State Legislature. The new Committee on Correspondence has brought 
us into closer touch with other Branches and may lead to the formation of 
new committees on lines suggested by some of them. 


Colorado. Mrs. E. W. Stevens, 1314 Marion St., Denver, Col. 


The Colorado Branch, which now numbers fifty-one members, has held eight 
regular meetings, at which there has been an average attendance of 45 per 
cent. of the membership. The first meeting, in October, was devoted to 
biographical sketches of the members of the Branch, and did much toward 
promoting a feeling of unity and co-operation. In addition to the regular 
meetings, two special entertainments have been given, the annual banquet in 
October, and a reception to High School girls in November. Among the 
subjects discussed at the meetings during the year were College Entrance 
Requirements; The Effect of the Higher Education of Women, by Miss 
Margaret E. Stratton, Dean of Women at the Colorado University, and The 
Cuban Schools, by Miss Anna Reed, who has spent some time in Cuba 
studying the question. This year, the Branch has contributed a second box 
of books to the Traveling Library of Colorado. 


Connecticut. Mrs. H. B. Jepson, 55 Dwight Place, New Haven, Conn. 


The Connecticut Branch has held eight meetings of the usual social and 
educational character. These meetings have been open to many outside of the 
branch membership. A number of invited guests were present in March to 
listen to Miss Jane Addams who spoke upon Recent Developments in Set- 
tlement Work, and in May to hear Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer on The 
Relation of College Women to the Educational Problems of the State. 
A large company of our friends also witnessed the annual play in June. 

Several new committees have been organized during the year, the more 
important being the Educational Committee, which is investigating the ad- 
ministrative system of our public schools, and the Publication Committee. 
The latter is preparing a question blank to be used by the Federated Clubs in 
their school investigation, as well as a pamphlet on the district system in 
Connecticut public schools. 

A large increase in membership is hoped for this coming year, and with 
this end in view the Membership Committee has been reorganized, assuming 
added duties, and it hopes before long to have a complete list of eligible 
Connecticut graduates. 

At the request of the Executive Committee a committee has been at work 
revising the branch constitution. This somewhat radical step has been found 
necessary chiefly because our present constitution, formed a number of years 
ago, is not in accord with the more recent regulations of the general 
Association. 


Detroit. Mrs. I. N. Payne, 31 Milwaukee Ave., E., Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit Branch. Four of the nine meetings held during the year were at 
the homes of members, and combined business with literary and social fea- 
tures. One meeting was held in Ann Arbor, where Prof. John Fairlie, of the 
University of Michigan, addressed us on Civil Service in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The banquet has become a distinguishing feature of our annual 
meeting in May. Three public meetings were held, two in the interest of our 
Committee on Social Settlement; the third in behalf of the cause of civil 
service. 
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The Committee on Social Settlement is made up of nineteen members, many 
of whom are actively engaged in work at the Franklin Street Settlement. The 
public meetings were held at the Settlement house and were addressed by 
Prof. Graham Taylor of The Chicago Commons and Miss Jane Addams of 
Hull House. The meetings were largely attended, much enthusiasm was 
aroused, and to them may be traced a movement which is on foot for more 
substantial financial aid for the Settlement and a serious agitation of the 
project of establishing a court for juvenile delinquents in our city. 

The Committee on Civil Service Reform was made by appointing one 
member from each of the thirteen towns in Michigan in which we have 
members, and one from each school in Detroit in which we have members. 
The aim of the Committee was twofold: to arouse a general interest in the 
subject throughout Michigan, and to furnish specific instruction. The first 
was attempted by means of lectures; one in Detroit by Hon. Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff of Philadelphia; one in Ann Arbor (referred to above) ; and others 
by members of the Committee, before the Women’s Clubs and Educational 
Organizations in various parts of the State. The second object was attempted 
by placing in the hands of teachers of Civil Government and History, pam- 
phlets and up-to-date information on the subject of Civil Service in such 
form as can be used by pupils as supplementary reading. More than four 
hundred pamphlets have been distributed to teachers and to public libraries. 


Indiana. Miss Amelia Platter, The Wyandot, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Indiana Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnze was reor- 
ganized in October, 1901, and with a membership of fifty, under a revised 
constitution, has held four meetings during the last year. Two of these were 
business meetings, for the election of officers, discussion of plans of work, 
and presentation of reports from committees. At one of the other meetings 
a lecture was delivered to the members of the Branch and their friends by a 
Japanese graduate of Johns Hopkins University, upon the Situation in the 
far East. The purpose of the Branch was to make this meeting primarily 
a social one, and thus to further the friendly feeling among the members 
which it has been the desire of the Branch to create. For its fourth meeting 
the Branch arranged for a lecture to be given by Madame Friedland of Russia. 
Admission was charged and the proceeds given to a fund for the erection of 
a Woman’s Building upon the Campus of the Indiana University. 


Kansas City. Miss Maria Mohr, 1718 Jefferson St., Kansas City, Mo. 


The Kansas City Branch is very glad to report increased interest and 
enthusiasm. Two regular meetings were held during the year. Forty-six 
members are now enrolled, representing Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Barnard, 
Oberlin, Chicago, Kansas, Michigan, and Nebraska. A special effort has 
been made to interest all college women in this vicinity, who have not joined 
the Association. With this end in view, a Committee on Membership was 
appointed early in the year. Ten new members have been enrolled. 

It was decided at the last meeting to aid financially one of the Kansas 
City High School girls who wished to enter college in the fall of 1902. A 
Committee was appointed and reported that the candidate selected was a bril- 
liant and conscientious student and that she would be a credit to any institution 
she might enter. The cost for her board and tuition for one year at Kansas 
State University would amount to $200. The Branch heartily indorsed the 
report of the Committee. It hopes to keep in closer touch with college life and 
interests through its representative at Kansas University. 

The Lawrence members are very anxious to fit up a room for sick students; 
if possible, to equip an infirmary in their town. They realize very keenly 
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how much it is needed and feel confident that they will meet with hearty 
co-operation in Lawrence. The Branch voted to refund the Lawrence mem- 
bers their Branch dues each year to aid them in this work. 

The Branch has been interested with all other Women’s Clubs in the city 
in the opening and equipment of a playground for children in one of the 
crowded and poorest districts of the city. The college women have allied 
themselves with other club women by joining the Council of Clubs. The only 
lecture enjoyed this year by the members was delivered by Miss Alice Luce, 
Dean of Oberlin College, on Student Life in German Universities. 

The last regular meeting was followed by the annual luncheon, held this 
year at the Coates House. At this meeting a new constitution to replace the 


one destroyed by fire was presented by the committee and accepted by the 
Branch. 


Massachusetts, Western. Miss L. O. Rice, 156 Harvard St., Springfield, 
Mass. 


The Western Massachusetts Branch began this second year of its existence 
with a membership of seventy-one, which has been increased during the 
year to eighty-nine. It is the custom of this Branch to hold three meetings 
yearly, the first at Northampton in some one of the Smith College buildings, 
ee at Springfield, and the third in South Hadley at Mount Holyoke 

ollege. 

The first meeting, at Smith College, was held November 6, 1901, and con- 
sisted of a short business meeting and an informal reception. The second, at 
Springfield, was held April 15, 1902, in the Women’s Club rooms, and Mr. 
Grafton P. Cushing, Chairman of the Boston School Board, spoke on The 
Relation of College Graduates to the Public Schools. This meeting was 
arranged at the suggestion of the Conference Committee appointed by the 
Association and the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and was designed 
to co-operate with them in their work. A large number of those, not members 
of the Branch, who are interested in education, were invited to hear Mr. 
Cushing, and his address was followed by an informal reception. The third 
and last meeting of the year, at Mount Holyoke College, was held June fourth, 
and consisted of a business meeting, at which the annual reports were read and 
officers for the ensuing year were elected, followed by an informal reception. 

This Branch is made up of busy women, many of them members of the 
faculties of Smith and Mount Holyoke Colleges, women who have little time 
at their disposal; it is thus impracticable to hold frequent meetings, and 
seems unwise to attempt any special line of work or study. The members 
value, however, the opportunity of coming into touch with the different col- 
lege women of the region, and with the college world in general, and it is 
felt that by emphasizing the social feature in the meetings an important work 
is being done. It is hoped also that the Branch may co-operate in many 
ways with the work of the general Association. 


Milwaukee. Miss Gertrude Sherman, 176 Mason St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Milwaukee Branch closes the year 1901-1902 with a membership of 
seventy-five. Twenty-five new members have joined the Branch, and six have 
resigned, making a total increase of sixteen. 

The work of the year has been to study subjects of particular interest to 
Wisconsin women, such as educational, historical, and scientific matters, re- 
lating to our own State. Along the line of philanthrophy, a class in carpentry 
has been supported in the Francis Swallow Mission Kindergarten. The work 
has been carried on by subscriptions from members of the Branch, and is 
known as the “A. C. A. Class.” 
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There have been eight regular meetings during the year, and a special 
meeting which was called on December sixth to meet Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, General Secretary of the National Association. A number of guests 
were invited to enjoy with us Mrs. Palmer’s talk on College Education for 
Women. She particularly emphasized the duty of college women to the 
public, and the necessity of co-operation between club women and collegiate 
alumnz for the promotion of educational matters. As a result of Mrs. Pal- 
mer’s talk a Conference Committee, of which Miss Sabin is Chairman, was 
appointed later in the year. 

The eight regular meetings have been as follows: 

On October 19 an informal reception was held and a short musical pro- 
gram was given. On November 9 a luncheon to resident members and guests 
was given at Milwaukee-Downer College. At the December meeting Mr. 
John F. Burke of Milwaukee read a paper on the Legal Status of Women in 
Wisconsin. On the evening of January 11 the branch and about one hun- 
dred and seventy-five invited guests were entertained at the home of Mrs. 
Frederick Vogel. Mr. Reuben G. Thwaites, Secretary of the State Historical 
Society, read a paper on the French Regime in Wisconsin, after which 
there was a reception. A musicale under the direction of Mrs. Perry Williams, 
Chairman of the Music Committee, was held on February 8. On March 8 
Professor Cheever, of the Normal School, spoke of the proposed amendment 
to the State Constitution, relating to the election and salary of the State 
Superintendent of Schools. A discussion followed, concerning the right of 
women to vote on this amendment, and later an opinion was obtained from 
the Attorney-General that they had such right. At the April meeting Pro- 
fessor Colie of Beloit College read a paper on the Physiographical Preparation 
of Wisconsin for Settlement. 


Minnesota. Miss Ada M. Henry, 342 Bates Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Five meetings have been held this year, two in Minneapolis, three in St. 
Paul. The programs have been ably conducted by committees composed of 
members of the Branch. The work of the Dormitory Committee has been 
chiefly an investigation of conditions at the University of Minnesota, resulting 
in a more widespread interest in the establishment of a dormitory for women 
there. Through the efforts of the Committee on Social Settlements, the 
Branch was given the opportunity of holding a meeting at the Bethel Settle- 
ment in Minneapolis, where they were addressed by the head worker. Later, 
members were shown through the house and received a practical and valu- 
able object lesson in settlement work. 

The Committee on School Sanitation has investigated the sanitary condi- 
tions of local public schools, and secured permission from the Minneapolis 
School Board to perform certain experiments in sanitary sweeping, such as 
have been successfully tried in schools in other cities. The meeting in charge 
of this Committee was addressed by Dr. Bracken, Secretary of the State 
Board of Health, who gave valuable suggestions for work along this line. 
3y Dr. Bracken’s request two members of the Branch were made members 
of the State Committee on Sanitation. 

The meeting in charge of the Committee on Domestic Science was addressed 
by local workers, who spoke of the recent progress in this field, and the 
establishment of a School of Domestic Science in Minneapolis under the 
direction of the Young Women’s Christian Association. The last meeting of 
the year was under the direction of the Committee on Child Study. The 
members of this Committee have been making observations on their own 
children, on the beginning of speech, muscular movements, voluntary and in- 
voluntary. Interesting reports of the work being done, together with a synop- 
sis of Professor Preyer’s observations, were presented to the Branch. 
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The annual reception to the women of the Senior class of the State Uni- 
versity was given in April at the home of one of the members. As a result 
of active work on the part of the Membership Committee twenty-two members 
have been added during the year. 


Muskegon Branch. Miss Genevieve Sheehan, 161 Houston Ave., Muskegon, 
Mich. 


This Branch was admitted at the November meeting, 1902, and therefore 
presents no report this year. 


Nebraska. Miss Mabel L. Lindly, 1721 So. 20th St., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


During the year three regular meetings have been held, all of which were 
fairly well attended. Rev. Laura Wild addressed the Association in October 
on Modern Methods of Reaching Modern Paganism. The December meet- 
ing, at which many of the visiting alumnz were present, was of a musical and 
social character. The largest attendance was in June when the annual recep- 
tion to the young women in the Senior class of the State University was given. 
At this meeting the problem of Co-education was discussed. 

The most active committee has been that on Educational Interest. Believ- 
ing that the accessibility of good books is an effective means of education, it 
co-operated with the Nebraska Library Commission in its efforts to extend 
the traveling library system throughout the State. With this end in view the 
Chairman of our Committee secured the names of all alumnz living in 
Nebraska who are eligible to the Association. These have been communicated 
with, both through the Library Commission and through the Membership 
Committee of the Branch. 

Definite plans for greater activity among the members at large are being 
arranged. Special committees will be formed with the purpose of bringing 
about some informal connection with the girls of the entering class in the 
University and also for carrying on work in domestic science and manual 
training in the College Settlement. 


New York. Miss Elizabeth Cutting, 247 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The New York Branch, in accordance with its constitution, held three 
regular meetings during the year 1901-2. In addition, the Branch had the 
honor of entertaining Mrs. Palmer at a social meeting. 

The enrolled membership of the Branch is 272. The paying membership is 
210. The aim of the Branch is to promote social intercourse among resident 
alumnz and those in the near vicinity, and to aid, in whatever way it may, 
educational interests. With this aim a gift of $50.00 was made to the Publica- 
tion Committee. 

The constantly changing membership, by reason of temporary residence in 
New York, has made any organized specific work by the Branch impossible. 


Central New York. Mrs. A. R. Cooke, 1105 Harrison St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Central New York Branch closes its year with a membership of sixty- 
one, representing eight different colleges. Four regular meetings have been 
held, the first one being the annual meeting and luncheon at the “ Tavern.” 
Twenty-seven were in attendance and after the luncheon, Mrs. Donald Dey 
entertained us with a description of her visit to the 450th anniversary of the 
founding of Glasgow University. The second meeting was held in Decem- 
ber. The President gave her report of the Convention in Buffalo which she 
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attended as our delegate. This was followed by a very interesting talk by 
Mrs. Ida Hopkins Bond on A Side of Life Seen by a Public School Principal. 

In May our Branch met with Mrs. Frederick R. Hazard at her home in 
Solvay. A Committee on Household Economics was appointed and it was 
decided to consider the question of cooking schools in the poorer districts. 
The Branch also gave its support to the Educational Committee in the work 
of Summer School playgrounds. After the business of the meeting was thus 
over Mrs. Hazard entertained us by telling of the work done at Peacedale, 
R. I., and the very similar work being carried on at Solvay, New York. Dur- 
ing the last week in May, the Branch entertained the Seniors of the Uni- 
versity at a tea at the home of Mrs. William Spaulding. At the last meet- 
ing, in June, Miss More of the Charity Organization Society of Buffalo, gave 
a talk on Modern Methods of Charity. 

The outlook is promising. Ten new members have been added to the list 
and several others have expressed their intention of joining at the October 
meeting. 


Eastern New York. Miss E. S. Bennett, 88 Lancaster St., Albany, N. Y. 


The past year has been most successful and most encouraging. The fol- 
lowing informal talks have been given: The Higher Education of Women 
in Norway, by a graduate of a Norwegian university; The Higher Educa- 
tion of Women in Canada, by a graduate of a Canadian college; Settle- 
ment Work, by an active worker and Manual Training by a prominent 
New York educator. In February Mrs. Lucien Howe visited the Branch and 
at an open meeting gave a most interesting and delightful talk on The Origin 
and Growth of the A. C. A. After the meeting an informal reception was 
held, at which an opportunity was given for those who wished to meet Mrs. 
Howe and Mrs. Elizabeth Lawrence Clarke. In April the Branch spent an 
enjoyable day at ‘ Slabsides” at the invitation of Mr. John Burroughs. 
Letters have been exchanged with the Chicago Branch telling of the work of 
each. A committee has now in charge the preparation of a bibliography on 
Manual Training, principally in New York State. 

The attendance at all meetings has been not only large, but enthusiastic. 
This has been in part due to the plan which the Branch has adopted of 
inviting to its meetings college women, graduates of colleges not members of 
the Association, college women who have been unable to complete their college 
course, and noncollegiate women interested in educational work. This has 
also aroused an interest in the Association among those whose colleges are 
not yet enrolled as corporate members. 


Southern New York. Miss Nellie Rogers, Binghamton, N. Y. 


The Southern New York Branch has brought its second year’s work to a 
successful issue notwithstanding the smaller membership. Eight regular 
meetings were held at the homes of members as during the previous year. 
These meetings were primarily of a business nature. 

At the beginning of the season a reception was given to the nongraduate 
college women of Binghamton. This reception was warmly appreciated and 
proved a success. Many of the women expressed their pleasure in being thus 
recognized, and their desire to aid the Branch. 

In regard to the financial side of the work a new plan was adopted for this 
year. By vote of the majority, each member pledged herself to raise (if possi- 
ble) at least ten dollars, before a fixed time, by personal application to private 
individuals. Five hundred subscription cards were printed and distributed to 
the members. As a result of this undertaking over two hundred dollars has 
been realized. By a division of this sum loans have been promised to three 
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irls, each of whom need partial aid to begin her college course. Smith, 
yracuse, and Vassar were the colleges chosen. 


Western New York. Miss Agnes Mynter, 566 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Western New York Branch looks over its year’s work with a certain 
degree of satisfaction, having undertaken and successfully carried out, in 
addition to its regular program of monthly meetings, two entirely new lines 
of work; viz., the establishment of a créche, and the raising of a Fellowship 
whereby one of our own members will be enabled to complete her work for 
a Ph. D. degree at Berlin this year. 

The program of the meetings has been varied, the following subjects hav- 
ing been considered: The Consumers League, by Mrs. Florence Kelley; 
The Ideal College Curriculum, by Mrs. Blatch; Civil Service Reform, by 
Mr. Ansley Wilcox. A musicale also afforded an enjoyable evening. The 
meetings have been on the whole well attended and a deep interest felt, as 
shown by the lively discussions following the addresses. 

The new Committee on Civil Service Reform, which was formed during 
the year, has carried on an extensive correspondence with various organiza- 
tions with a view to arousing a stronger public sentiment. The Chairman of 
the Committee was awarded first prize by the Women’s Auxiliary to the New 
York Civil Service Reform Association for her paper on the History of Civil 
Service Reform in Buffalo. 

Early in the year an urgent appeal was made to our Branch by the Charity 
Organization Society of Buffalo to establish and maintain a créche in a 
thickly settled part of the city where working women were much in need 
of a home for their children during the day. After careful consideration we 
decided to undertake the work, feeling that we could perhaps in no way 
render a greater service to the city than by giving to some of its needy 
children an opportunity to develop into healthy, useful citizens. The response 
to our appeals on the part of the public was hearty and generous from the 
first, and in about three months from the time we began active work, $1,100 
had been secured. We have rented a very desirable house and begun the 
work, having on some days twenty or more children under our care. 

Our second undertaking, the raising of a Fellowship, though not involving 
so large an outlay, reflects credit on our Branch inasmuch as it was accom- 
plished largely through the efforts of one member. This is the first Branch 
to raise a Fellowship, so far as we know. 

It is, therefore, with increased vigor and enthusiasm that we begin another 
year’s work, feeling that we have justified our raison d’étre as never before 
and realizing that the best way to promote a healthy organic life in our 
membership is to render to our community the largest service of which we 
are capable. 


Ohio. Miss Helen M. Smith, 57 Streator Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The year 1901-02 has proved to be the most successful one that the Ohio 
Branch has ever had, fifty-seven new members were enrolled, making a total 
of one hundred and thirty-six. 

The members of the Branch have been very fortunate in having the privi- 
lege of listening to Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer; Miss Phebe Sutliff, ex-Presi- 
dent of Rockford College; President Andrew S. Draper, of the University of 
Illinois; and Miss Harriet L. Keeler of our own city. 

One of the interesting features of the year’s work has been the communi- 
cation with other Branches of the Association, such as Philadelphia, Boston, 
and Washington, on matters of interest to college graduates. 
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Philadelphia. Miss Alice M. Reeve, 700 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


The Philadelphia Branch has held eight meetings during the year, on the 
second Saturday of every month, beginning with October. The October and 
May meetings were devoted entirely to business; speakers and subjects for 
the other meetings were as follows :— November, Miss Frances Keay, Oppor- 
tunities in Law for Women; Miss Elsé Rulon, Opportunities in Music. 
December, President M. Carey Thomas, Report of the Reorganization of the 
general Association, and a report of the Annual Meeting of the College 
Entrance Examination Board of the Middle States and Maryland. January, 
Mrs. Frederick Schoff, The Juvenile Court; Miss Anna Williams, Some 
Misconceptions of the Kindergarten. February, Miss Florence Bascom, 
Opportunities for Women in Geology; Miss Maud Banfield, Hospital Posi- 
tions for Women. March, Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, Recent Archeological 
Discoveries. April, Miss Mary Upton, Bookbinding as an Occupation for 
Women; Miss Mary Richmond, Opportunities for Women in Charity Organ- 
ization Work. 

A new feature of the meetings has been a summary of news from the 
various colleges; Vassar, Smith, Wellesley and Bryn Mawr have been re- 
ported. The following committees have done active work during the year :— 
Press Committee, Reception Committee, Committee to Investigate Avenues 
of Employment for Educated Women, Membership Committee, Educational 
Committee, and Committee on Household Economics. 

The Membership Committee reports thirty-five new members, and a total 
list of one hundred and thirty-one, the largest in the history of the Branch. 

The Educational Committee prepared a circular containing the list of lec- 
tures given in the city during the fall and early winter, and distributed about 
4,000 copies to teachers and members of the Association. The Committee 
also collected and tabulated information regarding the twenty-two colleges 
of the Association, preparatory schools for girls of Philadelphia and suburbs, 
and tutors who are members of the Philadelphia Branch. Notices of this 
information were placed in various journals and newspapers, and great oppor- 
tunity seems to be opening for the work. The Committee on Household 
Economics arranged a course of six lectures on Domestic Science and as a 
result of the work raised $100.00 to furnish a kitchen for the Philadelphia 
College Settlement. The lecturers were Mary H. Abel, Caroline Hunt, 
Mary R. Smith, Mary E. Pennington, and Ellen H. Richards. 

In February an Entertainment was given, part of the proceeds of which 
was used to establish a Kindergarten in the needy portion of the city. In 
March the Branch together with the New Century Club held a Conference on 
Education. Six addresses were made by prominent women of the city. 





Pittsburg. Miss Florence Harlow, Edgewood Park, Pennsylvania. 


The Pittsburg Branch held eight meetings. In response to a request from 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Civil Service Reform Association, one of these 
meetings was devoted to the consideration of Civil Service Reform, the society 
being addressed by the Rev. David H. Geissinger, of Pittsburg. This was 
an open meeting, to which members invited friends interested in the subject. 
A Committee on College Entrance Statistics prepared blanks, to be filled out 
by the students, and distributed them among the Secondary Schools of the 
city, for the purpose of ascertaining the proportion of students having a 
definite intention of entering college. Mr. William J. Bryan was secured 
for a public lecture, the proceeds of which was given to Kingsley House, 
the Social Settlement of the city. 
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Rhode Island. Mrs. William MacDonald, 127 Waterman St., Providence, R. I. 


The work of the Rhode Island Branch of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne is of two kinds, that done through the Committee and that of the 
monthly meetings. During last year each meeting was devoted to a cer- 
tain college; this year the programs for each meeting, other than the business 
sessions, have been in charge of the various committees, thus giving to each 


-day some special interest. 


The Education Committee presented the subject of College Women as 
Teachers in the Secondary Schools, and sent out two sets of printed ques- 
tions, seeking information and statistics from college women who already 
teach in secondary schools, and from Superintendents in charge of such 
schools. The results of this inquiry will form an interesting part of the next 
report of the Committee. The work of the Philanthropy Committee has been 
done along two lines; first, in aid of the penny-provident stamp-saving plan 
of getting young women in stores and factories to save their money; and 
secondly, by coming in closer touch with the Working-girls Club. The De- 
cember meeting of the Branch was held in the Club House at Mt. Pleasant 
and was most interesting. The Home Economics Committee supported 
courses of lectures for the benefit of the public. The lectures treated of the 
various topics that appeal especially to the home-maker and mother, and a 
new effort was made to arouse women to more scientific methods in all that 
pertains to the home. 

The Branch numbers 112 members, besides 14 Associate Members; the 
average attendance at the meetings being 51. 


St. Louis. Miss Hilda Meisenbach, 2618 S. Grand Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


No report has been received. 


Virginia. Miss Julia F. Wells, 454 Olney Road, Norfolk, Va. 


Since the second annual meeting of the Virginia Branch, held May 10 and 
II, 1901, at Old Point, there has been no meeting owing to the fact that many 
unforeseen difficulties have arisen. 

Miss Parrish, President of the Branch, moved from Virginia to Georgia 
and has finally resigned the Presidency on account of heavy duties. The 
Secretary-Treasurer moved from Virginia and has withdrawn her member- 
ship. The other member of the Executive Committee was out of the State 
for the past winter. These facts have made a meeting an impossibility. In 
September, 1902, an effort was made to secure a quorum of five members to 
conduct a meeting in Lynchburg, but as the members are very much scattered 
and as most of them are actively engaged in work of such a nature that 
absence from their home is impossible, the endeavor met with failure. 

On the whole, the Virginia Branch need not be discouraged since for the 
present all work along educational lines in the South is necessarily very 
conservative and slow. 


Washington. Miss M. L. Robbins, 1708 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


During the year 1901-02 the Washington Branch of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz held eight regular monthly meetings from October to 
May inclusive, three of which took place in the evening. These evening 
meetings were an innovation and a distinct success, giving those an oppor- 
tunity to attend who find it difficult by reason of their various occupations to 
get to the afternoon meetings. The average attendance was thirty. 
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Four addresses were presented to the Branch during the year. Miss Kate 
Holladay Claghorn spoke at the October meeting on Matrimony and Intensive 
Child Culture; also, in December, on College Women in reference to Civil 
Service Reform. In February Miss Miller, English Delegate to the Woman’s 
Suffrage Convention, read an interesting paper on woman’s share in elemen- 
tary education in England and her opportunities in higher education; and at 
the April meeting the feature of the evening was a paper by Mrs. James 
Slayden, describing her visit in a private family in Barcelona, Spain. Of the 
other meetings two were purely social in character, one was devoted to reports 
of the delegates to the meeting of the Association in Buffalo, and the others 
had for their object reports of the various committees of the year. 

At the March meeting it was voted that the Branch undertake as the chief 
work of the year the distribution and return of family budgets of household 
expenses, incomes ranging from one thousand to five thousand dollars a year, 
the cost of printing to come from next year’s treasury. One hundred and 
twenty-five budgets were sent out and one hundred and fifteen promised to 
return the monthly reports, but of these less than twenty-five have persevered 
in the undertaking. The work, however, was started at an inauspicious 
season, in the spring, and the interruption of the summer vacation with a 
resulting break in the housekeeping, accounted for the failure of a number. 
An effort will be made to renew the work the first of November and already 
a few have pledged themselves to take it up. 

The Child Literature Committee, which was reorganized in the spring of 
1901 with Miss Madeira as Chairman, has almost completed its task of select- 
ing Classical poems suitable for children between the ages of five and four- 
teen to learn or recite. A month’s work this fall will probably bring it to a 
finish. It has been the aim of the Committee to make a complete survey of 
English Poetry from the Elizabethan era to the present time. American 
Poetry has been included also. The Committee has been composed of twelve 
members of the Branch, all more or less engaged in literary or library work. 
The Committee has worked steadily and systematically with bi-monthly 
meetings; later, weekly meetings for reports and mutual help. Each member 
has taken a certain number of poets for her share of the work and reported 
to the Committee as a whole upon the poems selected, so that the results 
represent the combined judgment and taste of the twelve college women 
comprising the entire Committee. The Shakespeare work alone was assigned 
to a sub-committee of four, who not only chose passages suitable for learning 
or reciting, but also by judicious cutting and selection made a list of indi- 
vidual scenes for dialogue use in schools, and in the case of many plays com- 
bined certain scenes or parts of scenes to form a connected whole for con- 
tinuous dialogue. A list of the poems selected in bibliographical form with 
a complete subject-index will probably be published by the Branch for dis- 
tribution among teachers and mothers. 

At the close of the last fiscal year fifty-eight members were enrolled on our 
list. In the course of the year twenty-one new members have joined the 
—— and eleven have resigned, making in June a total membership of sixty- 
eight. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


SECOND PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


The Association for Maintaining the American Women’s Table at the 
Zoological Station at Naples and for Promoting Scientific Research by 
Women hereby announces the offer of a second prize of one thousand dollars 
for the best thesis written by a woman, on a scientific subject, embodying new 
observations and new conclusions based on an independent laboratory :e- 
search in biological, chemical or physical science. 

The theses offered in competition are to be presented to the Executive 
Committee of the Association and must be in the hands of the Chairman of 
the Committee on the Prize, Mrs. Etten H. RicuHarps, MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, Mass., before December 31, 1904. The 
prize will be awarded at the annual meeting in April, 1905. Each thesis must 
be accompanied by a sealed envelope, inclosing the author’s name and address, 
and superscribed with a title corresponding to one borne by the manuscript. 

The papers presented will be judged by the regularly appointed Board of 
Examiners, representing the departments above named. The Association 
reserves the right to withhold the award of the prize, if the theses presented 
are -_ in the judgment of this Board, of adequate merit to deserve the 
award. 

The Committee reports with gratification that ten essays have been re- 
ceived in competition for the first prize of one thousand dollars. The award 
of the first prize will be announced in April, 1903. 

The Association is maintained by annual subscriptions of fifty dollars each. 
During the current year the following named institutions, associations, and 
individuals are the subscribing members. 


ASSOCIATIONS 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz Wellesley College 
Brown University Women’s College Western Reserve University College 
Bryn Mawr College for Women 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 'Woman’s College of Baltimore 
Mount Holyoke College Women’s Committee of the Johns 
University of Pennsylvania Hopkins Medical School 
Radcliffe College Woman’s Education Association of 
Smith College Boston. Committee on Science 
Vassar College 

INDIVIDUALS 
Miss Helen Collamore Miss Lilian V. Sampson 
Mrs. Phcebe A. Hearst Mrs. Jennie Arms Sheldon 
Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain Mrs. Elizabeth A. Shepard 


Any further information with regard to the prize will be furnished on 
application to the Chairman of Research Prize Committee. 


Executive Committee of the Association, 
Mrs. Robert H. Richards, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Chairman. 
Cornelia M. Clapp, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., 
Secretary. 





wt Bryn Mawr College Monographs 


Two series. First series, or Monographs proper, scientific papers published 
for the first time; second series, or Reprint Series, reprints of scientific papers 
that have appeared in other journals. Subscription, both series, one dollar a 
year, or fifty cents for single copies. Cheques and orders should be sent to 
M. H. Ritchie, Secretary, Bryn Mawr College. 

Monograph Series, Vol. I., No. 1. The polybasie acids of mesitylene, by 
Mary Bidwell Breed, Ph. D., Dean of Women and Associate Professor of Chem- 
istry, Indiana University. 

Vol. I., No. 2. The addition reactions of sulphurie acids, by Marie Reimer, 
A. B., holder of the Mary E. Garrett European Fellowship, and Student Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg. A new class of disulphones. by Margaret Baxter Mac- 
Donald, Ph. D., Professor of Chemistry and Physics, Asheville College, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 


Reprint Series No. 1. Contributions from the Bryn Mawr College Biological Laboratory 
Regeneration in bipalium, Regeneration in planarians, Regeneration in teleosts, 
Further experiments on the regeneration of tissue composed of parts of two 
species, Further studies on regeneration in asterias vulgaris, Experiments in 
regenerating and in grafting of hydrozoa, An experimental demonstration of 
the regeneration of the pharynx of allolobophora from endoderm, A study in 
the heliotropism of cypridupsis, The structure of the eye of scutigera (cermatia) 
forceps, Unusual modes of breeding and development among anura, Experiments 


on cutting off parts of the cotyledons of pea and nasturtium seeds, The problem 
of development. 


HANDBOOK of British, Continental, 
and Canadian University 


with special mention of the Courses Open to Women 
Together with a Supplement for 1901 
Compiled for the Graduate Club of Bryn Mawr College 


By ISABEL MADDISON, PH. D. 


First edition, 1896; supplement, 1897; second edition, 1899 ; 
supplement, 1901 


The Handbook gives a list of the universities and colleges in the principal coun- 
tries, together with a short account of the general characteristics of the university 
system of the country. Under each university is stated as accurately as possible 
its position in regard to the admission of foreign students, the education of women, 
the entrance requirements, the division of the year into terms or semesters, the 
dates at which these begin and end, the fees, the subjects in which lectures are 
given and degrees conferred, the names of the professors and lecturers, the name 
of the secretary or the official to whom inquiries may be addressed, and all other 
particulars of importance. As practically all European universities admit women, 
the facts here collected are equally valuable to men and women students, 

The supplement for 1901 is in the form of a table of corrigenda and addenda, 
alphabetically arranged in the same manner as the Handbook. A comparison of the 
Supplement and the Handbook shows the changes made since the publication of 
the Handbook. 

Facts given in the Handbook have been submitted to officials of the institutions 
dealt with for their correction and approval. An appendix giving a list of the 
fellowships available for study abroad and open to students of any college or uni- 
versity has been added. 

The Supplement and Handbook will be supplied together for 90 cents (post- 
paid $1.00), and the Supplement will be supplied separately to subscribers to the 
Handbook for 25 cents (post-paid, 30 cents). 


ADDRESS FOR ORDERS, 


MISS ISABEL MADDISON, BRYN — COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, PENNA. 
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SERIAL FICTION IN 1903 


A NEW SERIAL NOVEL 
By Arthur Sherburne Hardy 


Author of “ Passe Rose.” 


The chief Atlantic serial of the year exhibits to the full the fine 
narrative genius of our present Minister to Spain. Its plot turns 
upon the love entanglements in a New Hampshire house-party and 
the complication of the New York money market. Mr. Hardy has 
never created more attractive characters or presented a truer picture 
of contemporary life. 


DAPHNE. An Autumn Pastoral 
By Margaret Sherwood 


Author of “ Henry Worthington, Idealist.” 


Against a mellow Italian background the love story of a sensi- 
tive American girl and a mysterious pagan person is very attractively 
presented. It is told with so intimate a sense of the genial pagan 
spirit that is fit to rank with such classics as Walter Pater’s ‘‘Apollo 
in Picardy.” 


LIFE OF THE AMERICAN CITIZEN 


The Atlantic will print a group of papers, describing, from fresh 
points of veiw, the influence of our present civilization and social 


mm 


surroundings upon the life of the average man. Institutions as varied 
as the School, the Church, and the Stock Exchange, professions as far 
apart as the Law and the Trained Nurse, will be discussed by compe- 
tent writers. The first of these articles will be 


THE SCHOOL, by President Eliot of Harvard. 


John Townsend Trowbridge 


One of the two surviving contributors to the first number of the 
Atlantic, has written his autobiography under the felicitous title of 


MY OWN STORY 


The author’s early struggles, his successes and defeats, his friends 
and his travels are described in these papers with all the ease of narra- 
tive and kindly humor which have endeared his stories to millions of 
his countrymen. 


[ the ATLANTIC for three months to any new 


° On receipt of 50 cents the publishers will send 
Special Offe , 
subscriber. 35 cents a copy; $4.00 a year. 





PROSPECTUS FOR 1903 ON APPLICATION 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
| BOSTON, MASS. 
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Classical School Eer Girls 


66 MARLBOROUGH STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Sixteenth year. Complete course of study 
preparatory for college. The certificate of 
the school is accepted by Smith, Vassar, 
and Wellesley. 


Primary Classes for Little Girls. 
S. ALICE BROWN, Principal. 


The Walnut Hill School 


Natick, Mass. 


a 3H EE —————————— 
A COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. CATALOGUE AND ViEWS 
SENT ON APPLICATION. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 


Eleventh year. Certificate accepted by Mount 
Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, and Wells. 
Eight out of twelve graduates of 1902 have entered 
college. Beautiful location, facing Rogers Park, with 
athletic courts, fields, and golflinks on the school 
grounds. Good endowment, therefore possible to 
limit numbers and select pupils. 


ADDRESS, FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, 


MRS, E. P. UNDERHILID, M. A. 
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nil. Fea aR ON! 


Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr. 


Miss Baldwin's School For Girls 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Within eleven years, more than one hundred and forty- 
five pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College from 
this school. Diploma given in both General and 
College-Preparatory Courses. Fine fire-proof stone 
building. Twenty-five acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular, address the Secretary. 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY (Near New York). 


HAMILTON W. MABIE, LL. D., President of Board of Directors, 
PREPARATION FOR ALL THE LEADING COLLEGES. 


Year Book and Views sent on application 
to the Principal, 


MRS. SARAH WOODMAN PAUL,A. B. 





The Catharine Aiken For Girls 
Boarding and Day School 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Near New York. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE ADMITS 
UPON CERTIFICATE, GENERAL COURSE, 
SPECIAL COURSES IN MUSIC, ART, AND 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 





For Catalogue and Details Address the Principal, 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, Wellesley °83. 
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Bradford Academy Young Women 


FOUNDED 1803 
Fine four-story brick building. 25 acres of ground furnish splendid 
opportunity for Golf, Tennis, Basket-ball, Boating, etc. 


Preparation for Wellesley, Smith and other Colleges for Women 
Also General and Special Courses 
Two Years’ Course for High School Graduates 


ONE HOUR FROM BOSTON Music, Art and Modern Languages 
$400«S$500 A YEAR 
Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, Principal, BRADFORD, MASS. 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


FOUNDED BY MRS. PHOEBE A. HEARST 


The Rt. Rev. H. Y. SaTTERLEE, Bishop of Washington 
President of the Board of Trustees 





Park of 30 acres overlooking the National Capitol 
Modern gymnasium, tennis, and basket-ball 
Unrivalled advantages in music 

Special attention given to college preparation 
Certificate accepted by Colleges for Women 
Individual teaching in every grade 


MISS BANGS and MISS WHITON, Principals 


Mt. St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 





Established 1889 


ae Pasadena, California 


59 South Euclid Avenue 


The Classical School for Boys. Prepares boys 
for colleges and scientific schools. Primary, 
intermediate, and college-preparatory depart- 
ments. Entrance examinations for many of 
the Eastern colleges are held at this school. 


A limited number of pupils are received 
in the home of the principal. 


Principal, STEPHEN CUTTER CLARK, A. B. (Harvard). 
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Emma Willard Sehool 


Troy, N. Y. 


College preparatory and advanced courses. Certi- 
ficate admits to Wellesley, Cornell, Vassar, Smith, 
and Mount Holyoke Colleges. 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 
Address 
ANNA LEACH, A. M., Principal. 


The Albany Female Academy — 1s1~190s 


155 Washington Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN TO COLLEGE 
PREPARES FOR ALL COLLEGES 





General Course. Special Advantages in Music, Art, and Modern Lan- 
guages. Modern thoroughly equipped Gymnasium. Home and School 
detached. Light and Sanitation perfect 


Hon. William L. Learned, LL. D., Esther Louise Camp, 


PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES PRINCIPAL 





The Intercollegiate Bureau and 


Registry of Academic Costume 


Chartered 1902 by the Regents of University of 
State of New Yok. ———_—_—_—_——SanaaSD 


Cotrell & Leonard 


472-478 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 


Makers of the CAPS, GOWNS, and HOODS to the 
American Colleges and Universities. 





Illustrated bulletin, samples, etc., upon application. Rich Gowns 
for the Bench and Pulpit. Correspondence invited. 
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GINN & COMPANY 


PUBLISH 


THE LEADING TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR 


High Schools and Colleges. 


Among them are the following recent 


publications: 


LIST PRICE. 
DAVIS’ ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY - $1 25 


BLAISDELL’S LIFE AND HEALTH. 
A new physiology - - = = 2 = 


ROBINSON’S HISTORY OF WESTERN EUROPE. 
PartI. The Middle Ages = - 2 « 


MYERS’ MEDI4ZEVAL AND [IODERN HISTORY. 
Revised Edition. PartlI. The Middle Ages - 


MULLER AND WENCKEBACH’S GLUCK AUF. 
A First German Reader - = “ a 


ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S ORATIONS AND 
LETTERS OF CICERO - = > = . 


GAGE’S INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
Revised Edition = = . - - a - 


GARDINER, KITTREDGE AND ARNOLD’S ELEMENTS 
OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
(The Mother Tongue. Book III) = 


WENTWORTH’S COLLEGE ALGEBRA. 
Revised Edition = - « - 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus London 











Nee, Zi 


 “peaieo 


KING AMONG BOOKS 


A King is ‘‘ one invested with supreme authority over a nation, 
country or tribe,” also, ‘‘a chief among competitors.” When the 
head of the Empire State’s school system applied this title to 


WesstTeEr’s INTERNATIONAL DicTIONARY 


how aptly he used words. ‘*The supreme authority?” Yes, 
thousands have said so. ‘* Usually by hereditary succession ? ” 
True again for the first Webster was builded nearly a century ago. 
‘¢ Chief among competitors P’’ It would be presuming for us to 
say so, but if you want to know what others think, write us and we 


will tell you. 


You will be interested in our specimen pages sent free. 


c.&C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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